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sian idles with an easy confidence, indicating his 

faith in the amiable opulence of nature. He 
fears no such climatic fluctuations as have hardened 
his brother in the north. Roses bloom here the whole 
year round. Palms and pepper trees make grateful 
shade, and the orange and pomegranate glow against 
waxen backgrounds of deep green. Awnings stretched 
across the narrow Sierpes temper the noon-day sun, 
and in the deeper shadows of the cafés, with. their 
street facades all open to the air, the Sevillian sits for 
hours toying with a single glass but consuming in- 
numerable cigarettes in animated discussion of the 
bull fight. 

Summer comes early in Seville and blistering heat 
may be expected toward the end of May; but though 
the sun shines brightly on the gleaming whiteness of 
the town there is balm in the air as late as Corpus 
Christi day, and a mild chill after nightfall causes 
many a poor beggar to wrap his cloak high up over 
his mouth to ward off the evils of pulmonia. We felt 
the chill in the highlands as we approached the town. 
We had come from Badajoz, on the Portuguese fron- 
tier, in a Ford and entered the city after dark. Its 
twinkling lights we had seen far off after straining our 
eyes in the gathering dusk toward the slender silhouette 
of the Giralda. We hadn’t intended coming to so 
ancient a city in such a new Ford, or even in any Ford, 
but had missed connections at Badajoz and were 
not enamoured enough of the Fonda where we made 
our breakfast to tarry there. So we bargained for the 
car, which had evidently just been uncrated, found a 
youth to drive it, roped our baggage to the running 
boards, rattled across the bridge and out along the old 
Roman road careless of the great historic fact that in 
the Peninsular War the gallant “Ben Battle left his 


A NDALUSIA is another Spain, and the Andalu- 


legs in Badajoz’s breaches.” The Badajozans shouldn’t 
see ours for the dust. The road lay straight before 
us and though our chauffeur had never been so far 
away as Seville, he seemed for a while on familiar 
ground and always on familiar terms with the Cami- 
neros, or road builders, from whom we were fre- 
quently obliged to beg. water for our thirsty mechanism. 
Our own appetites asserting themselves, he made a 
detour toward a cluster of white houses called Santa 
Marta, which glittered like snow in the bright sun- 
shine, informing us that we might lunch there. Royalty 
could have received no more royal welcome than was 
ours. The lusty respiration of our engine caused heads 
to appear at every window, while from the doorways 
the ground floor population of the village poured out 
into the narrow street normally barren of life at such 
an hour. They weren’t expecting us, but we had 
huevos and jamon and salchicon and bread and cheese 
and wine. The ham and the sausage were pretty tough 
but Byne said the flavor was delicious. It can hardly 
be doubted that the entire population was loathe to see 
us go, and the two pretty daughters of the house who 
had waited on us at table said “adios” 
that we joined in the general regret. 


so sweetly 


We made but one more stop, and that involuntarily, 
until we were halted at the douane on the outskirts 
of Seville. Our chariot had taken water again some 
miles back and we were tripping along just at twi- 
light in a beautiful wild country growing more and 
more hilly at each turn. Suddenly at the foot of what 
seemed a towering mountain we stopped. We had gas 
—a little—but the grade was too steep, and it wouldn’t 
flow. Night was coming, no sign of human life was 
visible. Our lad was embarrassed, chagrined, morti- 
fied. We looked at the white line of road zig-zagging 
its way toward the stars and wondered if we dared 
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the perilous experiment of backing to the top. Wracked 


thus with impotence and indecision, we spied another 
car far up making its winding descent. It came nearer 


and nearer. Its occupants bowed and stopped. Our 
boy seemed to know the driver as he had known the 
Camineros and, the passengers acquiescing, in a moment 
we had performed the operation of gasoline transfusion 
and with “muchas gracias” oft repeated, and many 
bows to our saviours, were on our way. We reached 
our hotel in time for dinner; it is hard not to in a 
country where people dawdle over their coffee until 
eleven, but no sound of melodious guitar or provoca- 
tive castanets could have lured us into the shadowy 
streets again that night. 

If towns may be said to have gender, Seville is un- 
doubtedly feminine. There is a softness about her, a 
kind of beguilement of which not only the native 
Sevillians but all Spaniards are proud. Seville is the 
pretty daughter of the house. There is a gentleness 
about her streets and little parks, her comely whiteness, 
the seductiveness of her tiny patios. The Giralda is 
a lady flushing wanly in consciousness of her beauty, 
and perhaps like a woman a little in consciousness of 
her age. But being Moorish, she has retained her slim- 
ness through the centuries and carries her jewelled 
head high in the air above the great Cathedral which 
seems to cling to her like a fat duenna. For a 
cathedral with five aisles, each wide enough to serve 
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as the nave of an ordinary church, must appear some- 
what bulky. 

The morning air was full of the gay clamor of bells, 
and as we drew near the Giralda we could see them 
swinging high up in the belfry as though their ancient 
metal tingled with life. But there was no nervous 
haste in their ecstasy and so there was no hurry in 
the streets, unless some tardy black-gowned and shovel- 
hatted cleric may have seemed to move a little faster. 
At the foot of the tower and in the shade of the Pativ 
de los Naranjos men and boys loitered. Cocheros with 
their neat red-wheeled barouches drawn up at rest in 
the plaza before the Palacio Arzobispal waited drow- 
sily for fares. 

The Cathedral hung over us like a great brown cliff; 
and the pink shaft of the campanile rose straight into 
the blue heaven high above it. The eye can only ap- 
proximate the vastness of the Cathedral; and yet such 
is the charm and elegance of the campanile that the 
majesty of the church is quite overshadowed by the 
grace of the old minaret. In fairness to the Cathedral 
one must turn away from the Giralda with a kind of 
moral sense of renunciation, for never was a church 
conceived on a grander scale. When the old mosque 
which had occupied its site was demolished in the first 
years of the fifteenth century the chapter resolved to 
build a monument which should caus: posterity to 
think them mad. And when one has entered into the 
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gloom of the interior, the renunciation complete, the 
sweetness of the world foregone, forgotten, the full 
force of the chapter’s resolution may be experienced. 
There can be in this world few sensations comparable 
to the first shock of Seville’s interior. Man feels him- 
self shrinking as the great pillars soar aloft to lose 
themselves in the dimness of the vaults, and while the 
external bulk of the church is conceivable, this is the 
vastness of infinity. We felt alone, forsaken, and yet 
other tiny dots moved across the pavement at what 
seemed almost unattainable distances. The length and 
height of French churches is effective enough, one might 
think, but here is length and height repeated in five 
aisles, multiplied and reverberated, till the senses totter. 
The outer walls are lined with chapels rich with altars, 
candles, broideries and paintings, each one screened 
with its reja of heroic blacksmithing. In honor of the 
festival of Corpus Christi the monstrous columns of 
the naves were hung from ceiling to floor with long 
panels of faded red velvet. We had felt ourselves alone 
but as we moved deeper into the cavern we heard the 
chanting of the service behind the marble trascoro, 
and when we neared the crossing we became aware of 
a huge but dense congregation crowded between the 
Coro and the Capilla Mayor. Little golden bells in the 
beautiful reja of Francesca de Salamanca tinkled as 
the host was elevated. Priests in their most gorgeous 
vestments officiated before the gigantic carved retable 
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lighted by a thousand candles, and the great organs 
unloosed a tidal wave of music in a dramatic climax 
too overpowering to be credible. Only one cathedral 
in the world, St. Peter’s, exceeds Seville in size and 
none can surpass it in majesty. Its architect or archi- 
tects, for it was a hundred years in building, are un- 
known by name, though most authorities infer that 
they came from Germany. Dr. Cram exclaims that 
this is nonsense, that the mighty fabric owes its design 
to divine inspiration. This may of course be so, for 
Gothic was not indigenous in Andalusia, and heaven 
surely seems nearer to Seville than Germany. But 
however the doctors may dispute this point, the build- 
ing must awe every pigmy of these modern times, not 
only by its scale, but by its restraint and simplicity, and 
the skillful soft lighting of its abysmal depths. The 
exterior does not make the impression it should except 
from one point of view—that is from the heights of 
the Giralda. As one mounts the ramps of the tower, 
he comes abreast of the monstrous parapets and pin- 
nacles, and from the belfry stage looks down upon an 
acreage of roofs and domes and gables altogether 
astounding. And the wonder increases as the eyes 
range beyond this prickly forest of spires and crockets 
over the white Moorish city with its labyrinth of 
narrow streets and byways, its flat oriental roofs and 
low pitched gables, its palms lifting their tufts out of 
little patios, its semi-tropical, altogether: Mohammedan 
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aspect. Spain—rich in contrasts—holds none more 
striking than this, the greatest church in Christendom 
set in an Arabic beehive. 

From the Giralda we looked down into the courts of 
the Alcazar, and its gardens were spread out like a 
map. Byne has spoken of the Spaniard’s fondness for 
looking down into his gardens, and how he builds foot- 
paths and promenades on top of their boundary walls 
so that he may enjoy the pattern of their planting. 
Time and again this feature may be seen in the larger 
gardens and its principle felt even in the smaller ones. 
The impulse and its satisfaction are architectural. In 
tact, the whole conception of the Spanish garden seems 
architectural in a sense that neither French nor Eng- 
lish gardens quite achieve. Limited space is used with 
great effect. The small patio bounded by the walls of 
the house is sometimes entirely paved and set with 
potted plants, sometimes orange trees or peppers cast 
their shade near the trickling fountain, but however 
designed, to look down into the patio or garden from 
the upper windows is a delight no less important than 
the pleasure of resting on its tiled benches or strolling 
along its straight paths.’ The inner courtyard with its 
privacy and shade is a traditional feature of the Span- 
ish house and a marked characteristic of Spanish domes- 
tic architecture, everywhere, in Castile, in Catalonia, 
in Mallorja. but it is here in the south that the patio 
attains its most charming expression. Here where the 


Moors lingered longest, the art of their gardens sur- 
vives in its most typical manifestations. Its principles 
are seclusion, shade, the cool refreshment of little 
fountains and trickling streams of running water, 
diversity of level rather than great extent. The gar- 
dens of the Alcazar behind their high walls make a 
tiny world where Peter the Cruel might easily forget 
the ugliness of his blackest crimes. In the 16th cen- 
tury the hand of Charles V was laid over the whole 
place. He extended the gardens, rebuilt the palace, 
plastered his motto, “Plus Ultra,” everywhere. The 
pavilion which bears his name is, however, a lovely 
example of garden architecture entirely harmonious 
with its surroundings. 

There are great houses in Seville like the Casa Pila- 
tos and the Casa de las Duenas, the home of the Duke 
of Alba, with gardens typical in. their charm; and the 
owner of many an old palace blank enough and unim- 
pressive from the street looks down into walled and 
arcaded courtyards with tiled or sanded paths. In the 
poorer quarters the people share their flowers with 
their neighbors and with the passerby, for tiny pots of 
geraniums are hung upon the balconies in rows. The 
houses thus wear nosegays as the women wear roses 
or carnations in their hair, and even shabby fellows 
driving donkeys deck their beasts and themselves with 
blossoms. No wonder the stranger finds Seville in- 
gratiating and the native carries himself with easy 
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complacence. Beggar and grandee alike seem marked 
by a kind of happy pride. The charm of the place is 
pervasive but there are fewer outstanding works of 
architecture in Seville than in most Spanish towns. 
There are no Romanesque churches such as witness 
the Christian zeal after the reconquest of the northern 
cities, for Ferdinand did not win Seville from the 
Moors until well into the 14th century. The present 
Cathedral was begun in 1401. During the reign of 
the Catholic Kings, Ferdinand and Isabella, and par- 
ticularly after Columbus’s great exploit the town 
flourished exceedingly. The riches of the New World 
were brought to her threshold and shipping lined the 
quays of the Guadalquivir as the city gained a mo- 
nopoly of the transatlantic trade. Columbus received a 
great ovation on Palm Sunday, 1493, as he sailed up 
the river after his first voyage. But despite the new 
influx of wealth there seems to have been no great 
volume of Renaissance building, and excepting the 
Casa Capitulares or Ayuntamiento (the old part by 
Diego de Riano), which was never finished, and some 
scattering masterpieces in the way of rejas, tombs and 
ceilings, there are few great achievements of this pe- 
riod. The graceful belfry of the Giralda by Ruiz was 
at one time severely criticized, but who now can 
imagine anything finer than the tact with which the 
new style was grafted onto the old Moorish shaft of 
the Campanile? 


As El Greco epitomizes Toledo so Murillo may be 


said to evoke the sweetness and softness of Seville, and 
no painter has ever served the cause of Catholicism 
with more sensitive understanding. Many of his great- 
est works were painted for conventual establishments 


in Seville. Many may still be seen in their original 
settings, notably in the Cathedral and in the Hospital 
of La Caridad; and some of his very finest pictures 
from the Capuchin Convent are now installed in 
the Museo Provincial. There is a trace of Oriental in- 
fluence in his warm coloring, but the devotionalism of 
his figures and the reverence of his conceptions are 
purely Catholic. His types were taken from the life 
about him and the feeling of his pictures may be caught 
today in the gayety of the gamins and the mystic de- 
votion of the native Sevillian to his church. 

The great religious festivals of the Passion, Corpus 
Christi, All Saints and the Immaculate Conception are 
celebrated in Seville as nowhere else in Spain. The 
ceremonies in Easter week lasting several days draw 
crowds of foreigners as well as Spaniards. The foreign 
element was not noticeable during Corpus Christi 
week, but the town was full of visiting Spaniards and 
there was the stir of excitement everywhere. A great 
silver altar had been set up before the Ayuntamiento 
against a background of rich velvet and under the 
shade of a wide spread canopy. Here seats were set, 


for here the procession culminated. Early in the 
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morning of the great day the bells went clanging and 
people streamed from every direction 


toward the 
Cathedral. Groups from different parishes, carrying 
banners and large effigies of the Virgin or holy saints 
borne aloft on the shoulders of men and boys, took 
their places as the procession formed. At ten o’clock 
the parade started from the Cathedral. The way was 
lined with reverent crowds and faces clustered at every 
window. No house was too mean to fling out its gay- 
est decoration. Rugs, banners, great cloths of damask 
or velvet, even bright bedspreads hung from every bal- 
cony and occasionally whole facades were covered with 
rich stuffs. Over the heads of the crowd we marked 
the coming of the pageant, as the Blessed Virgin clad 
in her richest raiment and bedecked with her finest 
jewels, San Fernando the city’s patron saint, the in- 
fant Jesus, Mary again and other Saints, all seated or 
standing on platforms draped to hide their devoted 
bearers, came shining down the street. The figures 
tottered a little as the rhythm of their carriage was not 
perfect, and they seemed almost to bow in recognition 
of the pious multitude. There were many images of 
the Virgin, from different churches in the city, prized 
relics and vessels and the great silver Custodia from 
the Cathedral. The Archbishop and the clergy 
walked, followed by priests of every order, municipal 
officials, and brotherhoods of laymen. After complet- 
ing the line of march ranks were broken and each con- 
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tingent returned to its local base where its efigy was 
set up outside its own church to receive the more in- 
timate homage of the unsatisfied throngs. 

Late in the afternoon two further ceremonies took 
place: a bullfight in the Plaza del Toros and the 
Dance of the Seises in the Cathedral. The bullfight 
may be seen almost anywhere in Spain but the Dance 
of the Seises can be seen only in Seville and only on the 
greatest feast days. It is said to be a survival of the 
Mozarabic ritual, but its continuance was authorized 
in a special bull by Eugenius IV in 1439. It is a kind 
of minuet gravely danced to a waltzing step by ten 
(not six) young boys before the high altar in the same 
pages’ costumes worn three hundred years ago. The 
space between the Coro and the Capilla Mayor was 
closely packed long before the service and crowds 
standing in the aisles waited the arrival of the Arch- 
bishop to press around him and kiss his ring. During 
the chanting of the responses a small company of 
musicians with ’cellos, violins and flutes took their 
places inside the great reja surrounding the sanctuary. 
The service in the Coro ended on a great peal of the 
organ and the clergy made their way through the con- 
gregation and divided at either side of the altar. Then 
at a signal the stringed instruments began to play and 
the Seises came fluttering down the steps from behind 
the retable and began their dance. The music of the 
violins wafted higher and the dancers weaving in and 
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out and genuflecting to the Image of the Virgin began 
to sing to the strains of the orchestra. Then to the 
music and the singing was joined the clicking of cas- 
tanets and in the impression of decorous delight and 
gay adoration the object of their worship seemed al- 
most present and many a kneeling figure in the throng 
must have seen her smiling approval. The music 
ceased, the boys bowed gravely and withdrew whence 
they had come, the crowds dispersed out of the twi- 





light of the naves into the bright sunshine of the 


streets, making their way home in happy groups or 
strolling toward the cafés in the Sierpes. 

It is difficult to think of Seville in other than a holi- 
day mood. Her saints are worshiped with the intimate 
lightness and sweetness of familiar friends. Life can 
be no sombre business in this city of whiteness and 
flowers and sunny warmth. 

Louis La BEAUME. 
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MANITOBA LEGISLATIVE BUILDINGS, WINNIPEG 
Frank W. Simon, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 





Favoring Gales 


HE SHEETS of my paper boat have been spread 
to favoring gales and so much of value and of 
interest, from so many quarters, has been brought 

to my dock (desk) that I am almost overwhelmed with 
riches. Canada sends us a Statehouse which is repro- 
duced, not because I like it, but because it is an example, 
good of its kind, of what the Nebraska competition 
taught us to avoid. (Let us hope we have learned the 
lesson.) There is reproduced a small English house, not 
only because I like it, but because it may well furnish a 
valuable suggestion to our Small House Service Bureau. 
An imaginary, if not imaginative, house ascribed to an 
imaginary, if not imaginative, American architect, and 
an English scholarship prize design are reproduced for 
reasons which will become quite apparent. The Rich- 
ardson Building, at Port Elizabeth, is reproduced because 
it gives me a chance to say that if the great stone piers 
had not been quite so much in evidence, and the arcade 
at the base had been, in scale, a little more in keeping 
with the piers, the effect would have been extremely 
satisfactory. And if you would see what an imaginative 
child can do with cylindrical building blocks, behold the 
offering from L’Architecture. 


In the Matter of Education 


The British Empire Exhibition has made this a year of 
congresses and conventions in England—not the least 
of which has been the Educational Congress engineered 
by the R. I. B. A. and held in London in July and Au- 
gust. The British architectural journals and the lay 


press have given much space to this gathering and the 
various papers presented; and echoes of it have reverber- 
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“The Journal, R. A. Institute of Canada” 


ated over here. The Architects’ Journal, London, 23 
July, reports, as a sort of prelude to the proceedings, 
interviews held by Mr. Gordon H. G. Holt with sev- 
eral leading Parisian architects of modernistic tenden- 
cies. I should like to quote the entire article, but must 
content myself with a few words attributed to M. Fr. 
Jourdain, with which I find myself in entire accord; 
(and none the less so because of the miscarriage of a 
certain competition, recently held in Chicago, and the re- 
marks of the judges upon the winning and non-winning 
designs). 

M. Jourdain is quoted as saying that “architecture is 
not the rearing upon some kind of plausible plan of 
floors, roofs and walls enriched with some sort of ob- 
vious rhythm. It is something more difficult and simpler 
at the same time. It is the best plan and the best sec- 
tion. And it is a facade free from cogitative niceties 
and motifs. The plan may be complicated and the facade 
simple, or it may be the reverse, but in either case the 
requirements of the client have to be reasoned out and, 
in the main, followed, and the financial demands met. 
Both will dictate the choice of materials. Now-a-days, 
architectural problems are so varied, the means of ex- 
pressing them so diverse; truth, in other words, and 
beauty assume so many aspects that architects, to be 
worthy of their hire and representative of their period 
and its culture (this is rather important), will indeed 
need a different kind of education. The Beaux Arts 
system may alter; as it stands it is bankrupt. Its debit 
side is a drain; its credit one a fallacy; it should be 
wound up, or else an entirely new board of directors 
placed at its head. The architect of the future will 
need a severe and up-to-date technical education—yes, 
sheer technique—strengthened by informed and sensitive 
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Tue BritisH PAVILION AT THE Paris EXHIBITION—WINNING 
DESIGN 


Howarp Rosertson, S.A.D.G., F.S.ARc., AND 
J. Murray Easton, A.R.1.B.A., Architects 


general culture, and controlling them, industry, faith, 
and—courage.” 


To the above I heartily subscribe; and I take it from 
the context that “technical training” means much more 
than acquiring a facility in draughtsmanship; in making 
pretty pictures; in rendering perspectives. It means a 
knowledge and grasp of the principles of construction; of 
the characteristics and qualities of materials; of the ele- 
ments of planning. All this may be taught at technical 
schools; should be taught, along with such mechanical 
draughting as may be necessary to an elucidation and 
presentation of the technical elements. But the power 
and ability to sketch, to present objects pictorially, to 
render, should have been acquired in the general cultural 
process ere technical studies are ever begun; except, at 
least, as begun and consummated in the continuous and 
continued practice of craftsmanship, which from the 
earliest years should accompany the general process of 
education. The development of the imagination, the 
fostering of the creative faculty, should be basic in all 
cultural processes; for they will stand the worker in good 
stead whether he enters the field of science, of art, of 
teaching, or of affairs. Imagination and the power to 
conceive are necessary to progress in any walk of life 
and their development should early enter into any prac- 
tical scheme of education. 


To submerge myself and continue just a moment with 
Mr. Holt’s interview. Now he is talking of “changing” 
conditions, with M. Le Corbusier-Sauguinet: “ “Then you 
hold that architects must prepare themselves for the 
change? The Beaux Arts ‘Cher Monsieur’— 
the voice was terse and spoke with earnest resolution— 
‘the architects needed now must be trained to create, not 
abortions, but children and men, that is, beings alive, 
vigorous, and beautiful. Architecture needs eugenics.’ 
‘You are, then, in favor of a sound technical education?’ 
‘That is so, but it must be backed by a real general cul- 
ture, an austere and delicate training almost self-ap- 
plied. I wonder’—his eyes twinkled, his head, moved 
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by the flux of amused memories, nodded to and fro—'] 
wonder how many living architects possess the one or 
the other fe 

Ho! Hum! What’s the use? Why ask the schools, 
or the draughtsmen they beget (few of them ever will 
be architects in the sense implied above), to leave the 
primrose path! It is the easiest way, “this copying of 
antique art,” both to teach and to practice. So why 
not take the “easiest way” and in practice prostitute 
one’s art—as the lady in the play did her morals; and 
for pretty much the same reason. 


In the Matter of Culture 
T 


Let us leave the sad subject of education for the mo- 
wait and hark back to culture. What is it? And how is 

gained? Culture comes not altogether from drinking 
deeply at the fonts of learning and wisdom, but comes, 
rather, through an assimilation of the draught. It means 
the ability and sensitiveness to feel the rhythmic flow of 
cosmic forces through the heart and brain; to feel the 
movement of world thought and tendencies; to recog- 
nize the presence and bearing of individual ideals and 
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From “The Architects’ Journal” 
THE JARvis STUDENTSHIP ACCEPTED DEsIGn— 
A Pustic ScHooL CHAPEL 
M. A. Sisson, London University School of 
Architecture 
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predilections—the ability to sense all this and the power 
to direct the rhythmic impulse into the useful channels 
of philosophy; into the channels of morals, science, and 
art. I, too, “wonder how many living architects possess 
the one or the other Tagg 

I am not sure but that knowledge is an altogether 
necessary handmaiden of culture; and there are times 
when I most heartily wish that I were en rapport with 
the mistress that she might lend me the services of the 
maid. One of those times is when I am trying to sort 
my cargo and label the items for inspection. One would 
like to be sure that the object before him was a snap- 
ping turtle or a kitten (if indeed it were either), that 





FROM FOREIGN SHORES 


he might know whether to take it up by the nape of 
the neck or by the tail. There are before me on my 
decks offerings from Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Canada, Mexico. If only the plans, indepen- 
dent of the legends beneath them and the designations 
of the various chambers, which I cannot translate, would 
explain themselves! Before talking too much about a 
plan I should rather like to know whether it was for 
a natural history museum of stuffed specimens, or a 
royal school for living, breathing girls. The elevations 
do not help me out, much, in the present state of sophis- 
ticated design. I should rather like to know whether 
what I am looking at is intended to represent a mighty 
Statehouse set in a public park, or a private chapel in 
the grounds of a minor princeling. Evidently, I am not 
sufficiently sensitive to world movements (for these ex- 
amples are not local), to be considered cultured; while 
my knowledge is insufficient to make me a reliable in- 
terpreter. I wish those who send these cargoes from 
Foreign Shores would ship their interpreters along with 
them. 

I am not thinking, as I quote Tom Hood, of the 
offerings from France alone (I stood near the head of 
my class in college French forty-seven years ago!), 
but of those others before which I stand equally mute. 


“Never go to France 
Unless you know the lingo; 
If you do, like me, 
You will repent, by jingo. 
Staring like a fool, From “L’ Architecture” 


And silent as a mummy, CHAPELLE DU SACRE CceuR, ILBARITZ 
There I stood alone, (Basses-PYrENE£Es) 


A nation with a dummy!” Cu. Siciis, Architect 


Styl, published at Praha, if I am not mistaken (I 
know that Praha is a town, not English for prayer), 


presents designs submitted in competition for an Acropo- 
lis; but the nature of the buildings must remain a mys- 
tery to me until someone translates the text; and even 
then I may not be able to grasp the idea. I may be 
affected as I frequently am by designs submitted in 
our own Beaux Arts Institute competitions. I really can- 
not believe them. ‘The words of the legends beneath 
the designs are often so ignoble, as compared with the 
stupendous and monumental interpretations given them 
by the draughtsman, that it is sometimes a strain on the 
imagination to establish any sort of relationship between 
the original theme and its developed form. I have never, 
heretofore, mentioned the work of the Beaux Arts In- 
_— : stitute of Design in these papers ; for while it is more 
or less directly, that is more directly or less indirectly, 
nnels . z Sg a 
nd i an importation from Foreign Shores, the fabrication has 
Poa : | been done on this side. However, as some of its prod- 
SSeSs P i ; . “ . Ae — 
ucts have been published recently in British and Parisian 
alas b % journals in connection with an exhibition of school work, 
eae pig a American and other, I feel, just at present, quite at 
with — aa liberty to exercise my prerogatives as Stevedore of this 
f the a ee oer frail craft. 


ROC 
» sort 


er From “The Architects’ Journal” An Appreciation of American Talent 

snap- oe ee ere —— In The Architects’ Journal, London, 27 August, ap- 

, that M. A. Sisson, London University School of pears an appreciation of the work and personality of an 
Architecture American Master of Architecture, one Alvin K. Athabois 
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From “The Architects’ Journal” 
THE RICHARDSON BUILDING, Port ELIZABETH 
Jones & McWittiams, FF.S. Arcu., Architects 


(né Attaboy), who I seem never to have met at any 
of the professional gatherings at which I have been pres- 
ent; nor do I find his name in any list of architects 
which I have consulted. I have had occasion hereto- 
fore to remark that our English friends, in striving to 
find something pleasant to say about their American 
confréres, seem always to choose men or works in 
which they think they see themselves reflected. It is 
notably so in the present instance. Not only, if reported 
correctly, does Mr. Athabois use certain refinements of 
speech so dear in kind to the cultivated Englishman— 
and to the cultivated Englishwoman, too, if one may 





From “The Architects’ Journal’ 
GIOTTESQUE CHIMNEY TO A CHINESE LAUNDRY 
ALviIn K. ATHABOIS, Architect 
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From “The yao ene Journal” 
Tue Vircit X. VOKONIK RESIDENCE 
ALviIn K. ATHABOIs, Architect 


trust the well-informed and observing author of The 
Little French Girl—but he indulges in the practice, 
so common in America, as in England, of “lifting” for- 
eign motifs and incorporating them in his designs. I 
believe I have already, once or twice, or maybe more 
times, called attention to this proclivity on the part 
of American, as well as British, designers. Mr. Felix, 
who writes the appreciation of Mr. Athabois, claims 
never to have been in America, but to have gained his 
understanding of Mr. Athabois and his manners and 
methods from Mr. Stephen Leacock (a Canadian), and 
by a “visit to the animated pictures.” And there, in 
the animated pictures, it dawns upon me, is where I 
have met in action this Mr. Felix, the Super-Cat, who 
tries so hard to make it pleasant for his friends! And, 
really, he is comical. 


To establish my thesis, that the English admire in 
Americans the image of themselves which they see re- 
flected, I shall compare the design of Mr. Athabois’ Vir- 
gil X. Vokonik residence, which Mr. Felix illustrates 
in his article, with the Prize Roman Scholarship design 
presented in this same number of The Architects’ Jour- 
nal. The subject of this scholarship design is a Public 
School Chapel and in composition consists of a central 
French military Gothic mass connected with nondescript 
end pavilions by a classical colonnade. The Gothic mass 
is embellished with a tasteless Renaissance portal on its 
exterior and a worse than tasteless Renaissance high 
altar within. The dominant mass of the Vokonik resi- 
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From “The Architects’ Journal” 
A House aT CRANLEIGH: THE GARDEN FRONT 
W. Sypie Daxers, Architect 









nal” 








dence is in a comparatively pure Georgian Renaissance 
and is connected with the very subordinate end pavilions 
in medieval half-timber by a pure Georgian pilastered 
passage. While the buttresses in both designs have the 
same curve, the general effect of the American design is 
purity and chastity itself as compared with the Eng- 
lish. 

Mr. Felix, too, advises English visitors to New York 
to “be sure to see Athabois’ Giottesque Chimney to a 
Chinese Laundry.” Following Mr. Felix’s generous 
example (for advice is free), I suggest that those Brit- 
ishers who cannot make the trip to New York may see 
a similar and quite as satisfactory design in the British 
Pavilion at the International Exhibition of Modern Dec- 
orative and Industrial Art, which is to be held in Paris 
next year. By this I do not mean to insinuate that the 





absence of seventeen years, I have been im- 

pressed by the wonderful advance that architecture 
has made there in the meantime. Seventeen years ago 
two movements divided American architecture. There 
was on the one hand a Gothic revival which concerned 
itself with ecclesiastical and collegiate buildings, and 
was associated more particularly with the work of 
Messrs. Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, and there was 
the Classical and Renaissance revival which accepted the 
leadership of Messrs. McKim, Mead and White. The 
latter was very much in evidence in New York, where 
quite a number of interesting buildings on Renaissance 
lines had found their way into execution, as was also the 
case in Chicago and cities of the East. But they were 
all buildings of a kind that lent themselves to treat- 
ment upon traditional lines. For that peculiarly Ameri- 
can product, the skyscraper, was unaffected by either 
movement. Owing its existence to purely commercial 
considerations, it apparently defied architectural treat- 
ment. It remained “the packing box on end,” ugly and 
unashamed, and doubts were expressed whether the 
problems of design it presented could ever be successfully 
overcome. 


O REVISITING New York recently, after an 


But that has ceased to be true. The skyscraper is no 
longer the pariah of architecture. The problems which 
it presents have been attacked and successfully overcome 
by the architects of America; for the skyscrapers that 
have been built of recent years are no longer gaunt 
utilitarian buildings with no pretensions to beauty or 
covered with meretricious ornaments, but buildings of 
real architectural merit. They are handled by their 
architects in a big way, with contrasting planes and 
large surfaces unbroken except by windows which are 
without mouldings, the whole presenting an appearance 
of severe grandeur that is unique and can be matched 
nowhere else in the world. Yet, strange to say, this 
architecture is finally a purely economic creation, owing 
its existence to the development of mechanical inven- 
tion, advertisement, the desire to capitalize ground values 
and the new zoning law, which limits the height of the 
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design for this to-be-Pavilion in Paris, well illustrated 
in The Architects’ Journal, for 20 August, is not a very 
appropriate design for its purpose, for it is—but I do not 
wish to have Mr. Athabois’ equally meritorious design 
viewed with any mental reservations. Perhaps, being an 
American, I am partial to my compatriot’s work. 
There is so much of value in these various papers 
on my desk that it seems unfair that I should have them 
and not be able to share more of their contents with my 
readers. I can only say that should copies of these re- 
cent issues of The Architect and The Architects’ Journal, 
both of London, L’Architecture, Paris, the Journal Of 
The R. 1. B, A., and that of the Institute of Canada, and 
others from which I have culled, come your way you 
will be well repaid for giving them more than a superfi- 
cial perusal. Irvine K. Ponp. 


cornice line on the street while permitting the building 
to rise to any height the site will allow, so long as it 
lies within a line drawn at a certain angle, and thus 
encourages a pyramidal shape for the upper stories 
which is extremely effective and fruitful of architectural 
effect. 

Though we have no option but to recognize that the 
skyscraper may be a thing of beauty, my appreciation is 
entirely esthetic, for I am no advocate of the introduc- 
tion of the skyscraper here. I think the London County 
Council is entirely in the right in refusing to allow them 
to be built in London, for these gigantic buildings bring 
into existence many evils. The insoluble traffic problem 
of New York is intimately connected with the skyscraper, 
for with so many people living and working in such a 
limited area, congestion of traffic is inevitable. Then 
there are the problems of lighting, ventilation and sewer- 
ing which should not be overlooked. Hence from a 
social and civic point of view the skyscraper is unde- 
sirable. Yet the success with which it has been treated 
in America demonstrates that there can be no objection 
to it from a purely esthetic point of view, provided the 
site is rectangular, for on our irregular-shaped sites sky- 
scrapers would be abortions—as they are in the old part 
of New York. Nevertheless the architecture of the sky- 
scraper is fraudulent. It does not express the construc- 
tion but is a mask skillfully designed to conceal the 
construction. And as such, while it is a testimony to 
the skill of American architects, it at the same time 
gives expression to the fundamental contradictions that 
underlie modern civilization. 

Considerations of this kind suggest that in spite of 
apparent success the life of this American architecture is 
precarious. It is certain that the economic conditions 
that have brought it into existence do not possess within 
themselves the elements of permanence. For there is a 
limit to the economic development which has provided 
such opportunities and many things I have heard while 
in New York lead me to suppose that the limit has just 
about been reached. To understand exactly why this is 
so would involve me in an elaborate economic analysis 
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which is outside the scope of these articles. But it must 
be apparent to the most superficial observer that a time 
comes when the increase of ground values reaches a 
point at which no margin is left for even decent build- 
ing, much less-for decent architectural: effect. And in- 
deed this is already the case over the greater part of 
New York, where rents are so high that the problem is 
to find room to live. Mr. Lewis Mumford’s article on 
The Imperial Age in American Architecture’ should 
bring home to us a sense of the rotten foundation on 
which it all is built. For as he wisely remarks, “the 
same process that creates an unearned increment for 
the landlords who possess favored sites contributes a 
generous quota—which might be called the unearned 
excrement—of depression, overcrowding, and bad living 
in the dormitory districts of the city. His- 
torically the imperial monument and the slum tenement 
go hand in hand.” 


THE AMERICAN SKYSCRAPER 


But there is another way of looking at this phenomenon. 
We may regard this new American architecture as the 
expression of the skyscraper, or we may regard the archi- 
tecture and the skyscraper as things fundamentally dif- 
ferent in their nature, which, though acknowledging dif- 
ferent starting points and moving towards different goals, 
have for the time being become accidentally associated. 
This I believe to be the true interpretation. And I am 
confirmed in this belief by the fact that the tendency of 
design in the more recent skyscrapers is towards stand- 
ards that are distinctly medieval. This may be partly 
explained by the fact that the new zoning law is leading 
to the substitution of the parapet for the cornice. But 
the main cause, it seems to me, is that American archi- 
tects are through with the Renaissance. For many years 
they experimented with the Classic orders, combining 
them first this way and then that, either structurally 
supporting entablatures that did real work or decoratively 
using the orders as mere surface ornamentation. But 
there is a limit to the number of possible combinations; 
for the Classic and Renaissance permit variety only 
within well-defined limits. And because of this the 
possibilities tend to become exhausted. This I imagine 
is the reason why in the more recent buildings the design 
is Pre-Palladian (or Pre-Vitruvian—whichever we pre- 
fer to call it). The types of design nowadays in favor 
are either that of the early Italian Renaissance—the 
romantic Renaissance that came before Palladio put archi- 
tecture into a strait - jacket—-or Italian Gothic, or 
Romanesque. Taste nowadays moves between these 
closely allied styles, which are being handled with an 
extraordinary degree of skill. It is a development which, 
I feel, has a great future before it. For American archi- 
tects, having turned their backs upon the academic Renais- 
sance, are coming to breathe the freer atmosphere of 
medieval tradition and inspiration. Their work today 
gives the lie to the theory so popular in this country that 
Gothic architecture cannot be adapted to modern use. 
It is entirely a question of knowing how, and the Ameri- 
cans have discovered it. If Gothic architecture can be 


1 This appeared in the Journat for August, 


1924, and in Mr. 
Mumford’s new book, Sticks and Stones. 


adapted to the skyscraper it can be adapted to anything. 

Coming to details, the Woolworth Building, which 
is the highest building in New York and the first sky- 
scraper with any architectural merits exhibiting a vertical 
treatment of design. In general conception it is rather 
fine, but its detail is too reminiscent of the debased 
Gothic of the Hotels de Ville of Belgium to bear look- 
ing into. Its treatment is exceptional and though Gothic 
it has nothing in common with the more recent Gothic 
skyscrapers apart from the fact of its vertical treat- 
ment. But generally speaking a distinct preference is 
shown for a horizontal treatment on a Renaissance basis. 
In the more recent skyscrapers it is usual to divide the 
elevation into three parts. The lowest one, which forms 
the base, and consists of three stories, is built in stone. 
The upper part, which consists of the top stories of the 
main fagade and the stories set back to conform with the 
requirements of the new zoning law which limits the 
height of buildings, is in brick and stone, and perhaps 
enriched with pilasters; while the intermediate stories 
are executed in a yellow-brown brick and kept perfectly 
plain. The general effect is very fine indeed, and in the 
best building the details are equally interesting. There 
are several hotels and apartment houses in the vicinity 
of the Grand Central Station designed in this way, several 
of them by Messrs. Warren and Wetmore. 


The Fraternity Clubs Building, by Messrs. Murgatroyd 
and Ogden, is a recent example of the vertical treatment 
of a skyscraper designed to meet the requirements of 
the new zoning law. It suggests a tower with big square 
turrets at the angles and is very effective. It is in a 
red brick with red sandstone and suffers from a too 
great uniformity in color. But on the whole it is a 
fine design. The Shelton Hotel, by A. L. Harmon, is 
similar in its general disposition of masses. The three 
lower stories of this building are in grey limestone and 
the upper part entirely in yellow-brown brick. The 
treatment of the three lower stories is Venetian Gothic; 
as a piece of detail it is perhaps the best thing in New 
York. But the upper part, in brick, does not exhibit 
anything like the same degree of skill in detail, which is 
a pity, for if it did it would be the best building there. 
A similar criticism is to be made of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, the lower part of which is very effective, though 
the upper part is, I think, spoilt by too many vertical 
lines. This Bank has a particularly fine banking chamber, 
the detail of which suggests the Romanesque. The 
bronze doors are excellent. The carvings over the main 
entrance have a Gothic and grotesque vitality and the 
whole building is full of the most exquisite craftsman- 
ship. 


THE PRECEDENT OF HorIzoNTAL TREATMENT 


In my opinion the most satisfactory designs were those 
in which a horizontal treatment is adopted, though the 
most interesting detail is to be found on those in which 
a vertical treatment is used. The adoption of a vertical 
treatment in such cases seems to me to be a pity, for those 
skyscrapers in which a horizontal treatment is used are 
much more impressive, and there would appear to be no 
particular reason for abandoning the horizontal treat- 
ment now that American architects are becoming inter- 
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ested in Gothic detail. I suppose the reason for this 
change is that in the minds of most architects the idea 
of Gothic js associated with a vertical treatment of 
design. But in Italian Gothic a horizontal treatment is 
generally adopted. In most of the examples of Italian 
Gothic that come to my mind the treatment is horizontal. 
Why then should this precedent be departed from, con- 
sidering that the horizontal treatment is so effective in 
skyscrapers? 

There are nowadays a great many smaller buildings in 
New York which display very interesting details of a 
Venetian Gothic character. I would mention several 
buildings in Fifth Avenue; some of them are obviously 
alteration jobs in which two or three of the lower stories 
have been redone in marble. And there is the Columbia 
Mortgage Building in East 43rd Street which, though a 
small building, is to me perhaps the most satisfying build- 
ing in New York. It was designed by Mr. Andrew J. 
Thomas. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


When we remember that the original inspiration of 
American architecture came from England—for it should 
not be forgotten that it was in England during the nineties 
that architecture was reborn—the question arises why 
since then architecture should have gone forward by such 
leaps and bounds in America towards a richer and fuller 
life, while during the corresponding period in England 
our inspiration should have failed. For though it may be 
admitted that during the last twenty years there has been 
a general levelling up of taste and some notable buildings 
produced, yet English architecture is no longer animated 
by that spirit of discovery and adventure that animated 
it in the nineties, but has steadily degenerated into a life- 
less formula which no doubt is entirely satisfying to the 
pedants who dominate architecture in England to-day, 
but which gives us no hope for the future. For the suc- 
cess of the Renaissance in England are of the nature of 
those facile half-successes that lead to ultimate impo- 
tence, and Regent Street to-day may perhaps show us 
in what manner. 

The question admits of many answers, and all of them 
within certain limits may be true, for the difference is not 
to be traced to any single cause. Thus it might be con- 
nected with the fact that in England the last twenty years 
has been a time of economic contraction, while in Amer- 
ica it has been a period of economic expansion. It might 
be traced to our different attitude towards the Renais- 
sance; to the fact that during the last twenty years in 
England pedantry in architecture has got the upper hand; 
to the defects of our educational system; or again to the 
lack of organization in architects’ offices. But the thing 
(it seems to me) that has made the great difference is 
that the efforts of American architects to revive archi- 
tecture have been reciprocated by the public in a way that 
has not been the case in England. This is a fact of 
primary importance, for there can be no doubt that 
things would have worked out very differently in Eng- 
land had the patronage of architecture been as dis- 
criminating as in America. For in that case very dif- 
ferent influences would have been brought to bear upon 
our point of view, our educational system and internal 
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organization. When Ruskin said that “all architecture 
is the expression of national life and character,” he ex- 
pressed a fundamental truth, for in the last analysis it is 
the public that decides what influences shall get the 
upper hand. 

That the attitude of the American public towards their 
architecture is very different from that of the English 
public impressed itself much upon me. One of the first 
questions that Americans who did not know I was an 
architect usually put to me was what I thought of Amer- 
ican architecture. When I met Dr. Cram [ asked him 
to what he attributed the great: advance in American 
architecture, and he replied that “architecture is encour- 
aged in American by a spirit of rivalry in which every- 
one feels he must have the best.” Why Americans should 
feel this way and Englishmen as a rule not, is not easily 
explained. Perhaps it is part of the temperamental dif- 
ference that makes the Americans so peculiarly receptive 
to all new ideas, and the average Englishmen so strenu- 
ously opposed. Anyway there is no denying that a dif- 
ferent atmosphere exists. Any new idea that comes along 
in America is sure of a hearing. The American public 
meets the innovator halfway. But in England, as we all 
know, such is not the case. Every new idea in this coun- 
try has to struggle a long time before it is accepted, with 
the result that by the time it is accepted it is apt to 
have exhausted its vitality, and men begin to lose faith 
in their mission at the very moment when to hold on 
would have secured their triumph. I have often thought 
that some such loss of faith in our ideals some twenty 
years ago, when the crisis overtook architecture that de- 
termined its subsequent development, accounts for the 
failure of our inspiration. After three quarters of a cen- 
tury of experiment and failure we were beginning to 
find our way out of the morass in which architecture 
was lost during the 19th century, and a new style based 
upon the traditions of vernacular architecture was mak- 
ing its appearance, when suddenly reaction set in. There 
had been little or no public response to the new ideas ex- 
cept in domestic work, owing perhaps to the fact that in 
domestic work the influence of women, who, generally 
speaking, are more receptive than men in matters of taste, 
was able to make itself felt. And so it came to be as- 
sumed that while the new ideas had relevance to domes- 
tic work they could not be applied to city work. 


ASPECTS OF THE RENAISSANCE REVIVAL 


How erroneous is this idea is demonstrated by the 
fact that the kind of design that is nowadays being prac- 
tised in American city work is the kind of thing I imagine 
the best English domestic architects would have done 
twenty-five years ago had they been given opportunities 
of doing city work. But though erroneous it was the de- 
termining factor in the situation twenty years ago when 
reaction set in. The profession was impressed by the fact 
that whereas the revival of architecture that was taking 
place in England had failed to exercise any influence on 
city work, a revival based upon the Renaissance was 
taking place in America that did, and failing entirely to 
realize the influence the revival in England had exercised 
in America, and the different social and economic condi- 
tions that in America had promoted the success of the 
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best architects in city work, they jumped to the conclu- 
sion that if ever any influence was to be brought to bear 
upon city work in England the Renaissance would have 
to be accepted as the basis of a revival. And with that 
idea firmly planted in their minds they repudiated the 
philosophy at the back of the vernacular movement, on the 
assumption that in so doing they were adopting the policy 
that proved so successful in America. As a matter of 
fact as we shall see later they did nothing of the kind. 

Now it is not to be denied that the advocates of the 
Renaissance had a certain amount of truth on their side. 
The vernacular movement in architecture, which was 
sound, had got itself mixed up with the New Art move- 
ment, which was very unsound, and reaction against its 
extravagances was bound to come. But reaction would 
probably not have taken the form it did but for another 
reason. The new ideas in architecture first came into 
being in connection with the experiments in handicraft 
undertaken by members of the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment, and so it came about that the idea was widely pro- 
claimed by the architects who had taken to craftsman- 
ship that a revival of architecture was only possible on 
the assumption that architects abandoned office practice 
and took to craftsmanship, resuming the functions of the 
master builder. Now, while there is a certain amount 
of truth in this idea, for new ideas of detail in architec- 
ture are certainly evolved from experiments in actual ma- 
terial and while it is perhaps true that so long as the 
architect works in an office a limit is put to the spread of 
architecture, because working on paper demands a higher 
power of visualization from the designer than does work- 
ing in actual material, yet it is a long way from being 
the whole truth; for experience proves that excellent 
architecture can be produced by the architect working in 
an office. Moreover, the master builder ideal is remote 
from the conditions of modern practice, in the first place 
because there is no other way of designing large buildings, 
and in the next because to work in an office is for the 
architect an economic necessity. Hence the association 
of the vernacular movement with this idea gave to the 
movement an air of impossibilism which made reaction 
inevitable. 

Unfortunately those who reacted against the excesses 
of New Art, and the impossible policy in regard to archi- 
tectural practice associated with the Arts and Crafts, 
were no more discriminating than those who advocated it. 
For they not only repudiate the mistaken ideas with which 
the vernacular movement has become associated, but they 
repudiated the vigorous spirit of discovery and experiment 
to which not only the reawakening of the architectural 
sense in the modern world was due, but which at all 
times must be the breath of life in architecture; with the 
result that in their hands the Renaissance has become an 
instrument of architectural tyranny, the last word of 
which is the pedantry and ineptitudes of the Neo-Grec. 
The leaders in these developments are not great creators 
but great destroyers, and if they remain at the helm much 
longer they will as effectively destroy the incipient re- 
vival of architecture among us as their progenitors in the 
18th century strangled the traditional architecture of 
their day. 


The Americans did not fall into this pitfall because when 
they revived the Renaissance they revived it in a spirit 
fundamentally different from that which unfortunately 
accompanied its revival in England. They did not revive 
the Renaissance because they wanted to suppress the spirit 
of discovery and experiment, but because it seemed to them 
the most convenient starting point. This difference is 
very noticeable in their attitude towards the Orders. 
They recommended their study because they were of the 
opinion that to master them was a useful discipline, not 
because they wanted to exalt them as an inflexible stand- 
ard to which all architecture should conform. They 
understood that pedantry was the prelude to death. In 
other words, the difference between the English and Amer- 
ican attitude towards the Orders may be defined thus: 
that whereas among us the Orders have been exalted as 
the goal of architectural endeavor, American architects 
have accepted them as the starting point. They accept 
them as the first word in architecture; not as the last. 
And having accepted them as the first word in archi- 
tecture, they naturally found that Gothic architecture 
was the second. For Gothic as surely follows Classic in 
the sequence of history as Christianity follows Paganism. 

We see then that though the ascendency of the Renais- 
sance in England to-day is due to a-desire to follow the 
example of America, the American attitude is the very 
antithesis to that which obtains in England, and as a mat- 
ter of fact the architects of the vernacular revival are 
much nearer to the American point of view than are our 
classicists, which I can testify to from personal expe- 
rience. For whereas I felt myself perfectly at home in 
the architectural atmosphere of America, the English at- 
mosphere of to-day suffocates me. They are both agreed 
in regarding the pedant as the enemy of architecture, 
and in desiring to encourage a spirit of experiment and 
discovery. And because of this different attitude, the 
course of the Renaissance revival has been entirely dif- 
ferent in England and America. For whereas the Ren- 
aissance with us became narrower and narrower, and 
more and more pedantic as it proceeded, exercising an 
ever-increasing paralyzing influence, it has in America 
been a consolidating and liberating influence, the last word 
of which is not pedantry and the Neo-Grec, but a return 
to the romanticism of the early Italian Renaissance, 
Italian Gothic and the Romanesque. 

A word about the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. American 
architects were until quite recently accustomed to study 
at the Beaux-Arts. But while they accepted the Beaus- 
Arts as an available source of training their attitude to- 
wards it was critical, for the standards of taste which 
they accepted were not based upon French architecture 
but upon English and Italian. This is why the Beaux- 
Arts training produced such different results in France 
and America. Nowadays the Americans have schools of 
their own which they regard as the best in the world, 
and as a consequence American students are ceasing to 
go to Paris to study. It is a pity the recent R.I.B.A. 
conference on architectural education was not held in 
New York. For if it had been they might have learnt 
things. 
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One of the things that is apt to puzzle an English 
architect when he visits America is to see how well archi- 
tecture and industrialism appear to get on together. For 
in England industrialism has always exhibited a spirit 
inimical to the very existence of the arts, while it has 
been accompanied by the apotheosis of mediocrity and stu- 
pidity, and therefore it has presented itself to him as an 
enemy to be cajoled if not to be fought. No wonder 
he finds it difficult to understand why it should have 
worked out so differently in America. 


Whether such will or will not be the case in the long 
run remains to be seen. But there is no doubt that up to 
the present these strange bedfellows lie happily together, 
and I am disposed to connect it with the different attitude 
towards business that obtains in America. The English- 
man is apt to consider business a regrettable necessity. 
As he says, he is not in business for his health but to 
make money, and when he has made what he considers 
enough he proposes to get out of it, for his ideal is that 
of a gentleman of leisure. The consequence of this at- 
titude is that the Englishman frankly accepts business as 
a thing essentially sordid in which idealism has no place. 
He acquiesces because he persuades himself his acqui- 
escence is temporary. The American on the contrary has 
no sympathy with this ideal of leisure. He has no idea 
of retiring, but hopes to remain in harness to the end, 
for to him business is function and connected with the 
idea of service, and he finds it difficult to imagine life 
apart from it. Of course he expects to make money. 
But money, he takes it, is the reward of enterprise and 
therefore riches are praiseworthy. The consequence of 
this attitude is that business in America is much more 
romantic and imaginative than sordid. For the Ameri- 
can when he pursues dollars does not pursue them 
in the mean Gradgrind spirit so common in England, 
but in a large magnanimous way as part of a great 
game, and when he is a crook one can’t help feel- 
ing that he is one much more for the love of the game 
he is playing than for the money he gets by his frauds; 
for the American is always whole-hearted. In conse- 
quence the American is not as a rule conscious of any 
antagonism between ideals and business such as oppresses 
the Englishman. And this attitude reflects itself in his 
attitude towards the arts. Thus the American manufac- 
turer is not predisposed to look with suspicion upon good 
design. He is not, like the English manufacturer, predis- 
posed to assume that what is good art must be bad 
business. On the contrary, he assumes that if it is good 
design it must be good business, and he believes this so 
firmly that in his hands it soon becomes good business. 
All he asks is that design shall accommodate itself to 
modern methods of production, and if it does that he is 
prepared to back it. It is in the same spirit that he ap- 
proaches architecture. He does not look at it askance 
as an architect’s fad, as does the average English business 
man, for he sees clearly that good architecture may have 
commercial value as advertisement, and as a creator of 
land values, by increasing the attractiveness of a city. 
For such reasons he is interested in getting the best, and 
will spend money upon it as freely and ungrudgingly as 
upon any other form of commercial enterprise. When 
we realize these differences, we understand why archi- 


tecture is so successful in America. It is successful be- 
cause American business men have realized it has com- 
mercial possibilities. 

Such undoubtedly is the case. Yet it must not on this 
account be assumed that the American business man is a 
paragon of wisdom. On the contrary he appears to suffer 
in other respects from most of the shortcomings from 
which business men suffer in this country. For there is 
just as much confusion and mismanagement in business 
in America as in England. At any rate this is the im- 
pression that reading Mr. Henry Ford’s autobiography 
leaves upon one’s mind. But whatever may be the de- 
fects of the American business man, he does not suffer 
from the peculiar English prejudice that what is good 
art must necessarily be bad business, and it is this that 
makes the difference so far as architecture is concerned. 

Meanwhile it is instructive to note how the pro- 
fession in America has reciprocated the interest that 
was displayed by the public. When the steel-framed 
building came along it was an open question whether all 
such kinds of buildings would not pass into the hands of 
engineers. But the architects rose to the occasion and 
reorganized their offices to meet the new demand, the 
effect of which was incidentally to give the designer a 
status that enabled him to give all his attention to mat- 
ters of design. To this fact the tremendous advance of 
American architecture is in no small measure to be at- 
tributed. Let me explain. 


THe METAMORPHOSIS OF THE ARCHITECT 


The architect as he existed during the Renaissance was 
a specialist in design. He was employed solely in that 
capacity because it was believed he had superior gifts; 
and then he was only employed on very expensive work. 
For the mass of building was designed as well as executed 
by builders. The architect was not worried to death with 
business details, because he enjoyed the codperation of 
the building trades which in those days were in possession 
of a traditional knowledge and skill that enabled them to 
put a design into execution without having to refer to 
the architect for every detail. Down to the present day 
there are two or three architects in England who are 
employed for such purely zsthetic reasons, and who in 
consequence are able to devote the whole of their time to 
design because their clients are willing for them to dele- 
gate business details to others. But with the vast ma- 
jority of the profession it is different. They have a dif- 
ferent tradition behind them. For the profession in its 
present proportions did not owe its existence to a de- 
mand for architecture, but to a demand for commercial 
building. With the coming of the contract system, some- 
body was required to enforce the contract, and a new 
type of architect came into existence who made no pre- 
tensions to esthetic skill, but was qualified to make plans 
of buildings of a kind necessary to enforce the contract. 
Later there came a great increase in the technical require- 
ments of buildings, and with the growth of building regu- 
lations other duties were thrust upon him, with the 
result that to-day the architect has so many business 
and practical details to attend to of one kind and an- 
other, that even when he understands design he is not in 
a position to give it his individual attention, and he tends 

to become a jack-of-all-trades and master of none. And 
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on this unsatisfactory basis the profession appears to be 
content to muddle along. Very few architects attempt 
to maintain any standard once they are successful. And 
as the public as a rule do not give big commissions to 
architects who are not already successful, it works out 
in practice that big buildings are generally badly done. 
For if under such circumstances any good work is done, 
it is because the architect has a ghost who can do the 
work. But as it is not customary in England to give to 
such men a recognized status, they are apt to be mere 
birds of passage who will take the first opportunity that 
presents itself of doing something else. 

No doubt the same kind of thing exists in America. 
But it is not in offices of this kind that the buildings 
we admire are being done; for one of the secrets of their 
success is that American architects have faced the modern 
situation in a way that English architects have not. They 
have faced the fact that the architect at the present day 
is in an impossible position. He is expected to perform 
too many functions. As things stand at present an archi- 
tect is expected to be a designer, a planner, a constructor, 
a surveyor, a valuer, a bit of a lawyer, a business man, 
and a host of other things at the same time. Of course 
nobody is proficient in all these things. But he is ex- 
pected to be; and at one time or another he will be re- 
quired to perform any of these functions. Most men 
spend the greater part of their time in doing work for 
which they have no special qualifications, while as often 
as not they are unable to get near the work which they 
are qualified to do. The result is that the profession 
suffers from a frightful confusion of function, as the great 
mass of the buildings for which the profession are re- 
sponsible bear witness. 

Such being the case, it is apparent that there can be no 
great improvement in architecture so long as this con- 
fusion of function exists. The American architects have 
organized their offices on a basis which allows every mem- 
ber to be a specialist in his own department. And what is 
equally important, they frankly recognize that the key to 
the whole problem of organization is to be found in the 
position which the designer occupies. If the designer is the 
principal, and has so many other duties that he cannot 
attend properly to matters of design, or if he is a slave 
without status and independence, then it follows that the 
design will not be well done, and confusion or incom- 
petence at the centre will radiate outwards introducing 
demoralization from top to bottom. Accordingly we find 
that in these offices the importance of the designer is 
recognized. He is given a large measure of liberty and 


is paid a good salary. For in America designers are not 
a drug on the market as they are amongst us, but are able 
to command the highest salaries in the profession. The 
offices are large and it is customary to take the principal 
designers into partnership. An architect with whom I 
discussed this question had thirty assistants and five of 
them were partners in the firm. Their names appeared 
on his notepaper. An office with thirty assistants would 
be a very large one in England. I do not know whether 
one exists. But in America it is not large. Architects 
with fifty assistants are quite common and I heard of one 
with a hundred and twenty-five. There may be even 
larger ones; I do not know. 

It is all so different from what obtains here. In Eng- 
land one associates good design with architects working on 
a small scale—on a scale sufficiently small for every build- 
ing to bear the personal note of the chief—and bad de- 
sign with big offices. But the example of America should 
prove to us conclusively that this is not necessarily so, 
and that the very best work can be produced in big offices 
when one enlightened policy is followed. Indeed the evi- 
dence seems to be conclusive that so long as modern con- 
ditions of practice exist there are distinct advantages in 
the offices being large. For not only do they make it 
possible for experts to codperate; but by making the 
position of the principals perfectly secure, they are proof 
against those petty minded considerations that are at the 
root of our confusion. 

To sum up: the success that has attended the revival 
of architecture in America should impress upon us two 
things. The first is the necessity of changing our attitude 
towards the Renaissance—to repudiate the academic point 
of view which identifies the idea of architecture entirely 
with classical and Renaissance forms, and insists upon 
them as a fixed and unalterable standard. And the sec- 
ond is to recognize that however much the volume of 
architectural ability could be increased, it will all avail 
nothing unless we can get rid of that confusion of func- 
tion which favors the success of the architect who is 
jack-of-all-trades and master of none, since so long as 
such conditions exist our architectural talent must con- 
tinue to run to waste as it does at present. The Amer- 
ican policy, on the contrary, fits perfectly into the cir- 
cumstances of to-day. At any rate so far as big work is 
concerned, for I incline to the opinion that in small work 
the small practitioner is likely to do best. In large work, 
therefore, American offices presents us with a model 
organization to follow. Is there no one to take a lead? 

ArtHur J. Penrty. 


Paris Letter 


UMMER brings for a part of the population, the 
Sy happy days of vacation and of traveling. For the 

others, for many others, nothing comes to change 
the monotonous course of everyday life and sometimes 
a little jealousy must creep into the hearts of these un- 
lucky folk as they see foreign and French tourists pass 
by in their countrywide peregrinations. Perhaps the 


Administration des Beaux-Arts had in mind these vaca- 
tionless people when it organized the exposition of photo- 
graphs of monuments of the 16th and 17th centuries 
which is being held in the Pavillon de Marsan. I think 
that it was above all an effort to turn the footsteps of 
foreign visitors toward France. 

In any case, a double purpose has been attained: those 
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who cannot leave Paris during the summer find an in- 
comparable collection gathered together, and those who 
visit Paris will discover there monuments which they 
never go to see. For, after all, this business of touring 
has never been so superficial as in this day of speedy 
transportation. The truly wise are not those who disdain 
the automobile, but those who, after they have used it 
to reach a distant place, have the courage to abandon it 
to look patiently for all which may be seen on foot within 
a comparatively restricted radius. 

The Exposition which I have just mentioned reveals 
no inconsiderable number of chateaux—both small and 
in the grand style—of churches, chapels, manor houses, 
of gateways scattered the length and breadth of France. 
And there we find only the finest examples of such build- 
ing of the two centuries. One stands amazed before this 
profusion, a trifle saddened to see those monuments of 
which the Great War has left no trace, and even more 
grieved to think upon the number of buildings falling to 
pieces for lack of maintenance. 

Quite often I ask myself whether it is the height of 
wisdom constantly to erect new structures and as con- 
stantly to tear down the old, or to allow them to crumble 
into ruins. Those who contend that ancient buildings 
have no liason with present-day needs in France are, I 
feel, gravely mistaken. In this country we have many 
very ancient houses which have been easily modernized, 
and which are perfectly hygienic. 

What creates the general impression that these old 
habitations are unhealthy is that, in most cases, addi- 
tions have been erected in the surrounding courts and 
gardens, where they have been placed with the sole 
thought of utilizing as much ground space as possible. 
The reason for these transformations is more often than 
not the fact that the section of the city so built up has 
become commercial or industrial. 

At this point we come upon that primordial question 
of city-planning: Zoning. If Zoning can achieve the 
results hoped for, the residential parts of the city will 
retain their value for an almost indefinite period of time. 
This will effect an economic saving of considerable magni- 
tude in behalf of humanity. In fact it is certain that if 
all houses which are sanitary and sufficiently habitable— 
built within the last five hundred years (and a 500-year- 
old house is not necessarily superannuated)—were still 
in existence those homeless beings who walk the streets 
today would not be obliged to struggle against the pres- 
ent crisis in housing. For, after all, there are not so 
many of us humans upon the earth. 

I have calculated that if the 1,700,000,000 humans 
who form the terrestrial population of the world were 
congregated in a super-city whose density equalled that 
of Paris, this monstrus honeycomb would extend outward 
in a circle for not more than seventy-five miles! It gives 
us pause—that thought! (even granting that the rapidity 
of increase of the population tends to diminish with the 
onflow of civilization). It makes one see that it is 
useless to envisage limits too great for the expansion of 
our metropolises, even considering the phenomenon which 
is so rapidly draining the rural population. 

To clarify my previsions, one might imagine that if 
the world’s population should tend to come together into 
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a certain number of cities, ranging from ten to twenty 
millions of souls, 85 such centres—of 20,000,000 each— 
or 170—of 10,000,000 each—would suffice. Each of 
these mighty assemblages would lay claim to a territory 
of some 960,000 square miles, the surface of all land 
being taken to total approximately 82,000,000 square 
miles, a little more than a quarter of the surface of the 
entire globe. The 960,000 square miles is almost three 
times the area of France. 

This array of figures, which has no other object than 
to make us realize how little of the earth’s surface is 
occupied by human habitations (and by that term we 
include all factories, workshops and commercial build- 
ings), makes us recognize how foolish it is to think of 
an intensive exploitation of ground areas by the mad 
superimposition of story after story. 

The housing crisis does perhaps result from the scarcity 
of suitable buildings, but it does not result from a scarcity 
of building land. It is vitally necessary thoroughly to 
convince ourselves of these facts in order to combat those 
Parisian gentlemen who call loudly for new municipal 
regulations allowing greater building heights. 

Actually, with the thirty métres (about 90 feet) maxi- 
mum height now permitted and the greatly reduced area- 
ways, which are required, it is still possible to cram a 
thousand persons upon a single acre, in residential dis- 
tricts, and in the commercial sections, as many as 5,000, 
or even more. Isn’t that already a few too many? Those 
who dream of an era of skyscrapers in Paris are looking 
either to their own ambitions and successes, or more prob- 
ably a financial benefit. But this can only be obtained 
through sacrificing the health and well-being of those 
who live and work near these tall buildings. For it is 
self-evident that the first 200-métre (600 feet) building 
to be constructed will profit through admirable ventila- 
tion and light facilities; but at the same time it will take 
away these same elements from its neighbors. And if 
the skyscraper is not to become a nuisance to adjoining 
properties, I have estimated that it must be surrounded 
by a zone non aedificandi of a radius equal to the height 
of the building. But then the financial advantage result- 
ing from the intensive use of the one building plot no 
longer exists, and the skyscraper project tumbles to the 
ground of its own weight. 

However, we must conceive it wholly possible to see 
future cities composed of very high structures widely 
spaced, if we adopt the scheme of the zone non aedifi- 
candi of which I have spoken. But this is not what the 
builders who would put up these tall structures want. 
They would have no pity upon the neighbors of these 
skyscrapers. They would rear 40-story buildings upon 
plots bought with the understanding that the regulations 
would not permit more than 7 or 8 stories. It matters 
little to them that such structures create an even greater 
stagnation of circulation in the Paris streets, little it 
matters that the artistic quality of the city will thereby be 
lessened, if they are only to benefit by these operations. 

Be that as it may, there is one fact to remember: build- 
ing interests in Paris are demanding the privilege of 
erecting structures of enormous height, and I think that 
it is of world-wide interest that the tall building should 
be proscribed, just as it should be in Rome, in Venice, 





in Athens, in London, in all those cities which have been 
conceived upon a moderate scale of height and developed 
along that line. It is not that we are lacking a sense of 
confidence in modern tendencies. But it is not quite yet 
time to demolish Nétre Dame de Paris (I feel that the 
figures I have previously given will prove this) to make 
room for new buildings. 

Moreover, the cities of the future will not be founded 
upon the banks of rivers as were those of the past, or 
at the juncture of valleys, or near natural harbors. They 
will be built upon sites which will adequately meet their 
requirements and allow for their possibilities, perhaps in 
the middle of untilled plains. From this trend will arise 
a new manner of beauty. In these years of the future, 
when the means of transportation shall have been brought 
nearer and nearer perfection and man’s zsthetic sense 
shall have been more highly developed, his dwellings will 
no doubt be spread out and spaced at a sufficient interval 
apart, and probably will reach a common level of comfort 
and modesty, for mankind’s fortunes will have tended 
toward a common level of competency. In these days to 
come the wish I make as I view this Exposition—that 
the old houses of the Renaissance will even then be shel- 
tering their quota of humanity—will be more faithfully 
fulfilled than in the present. And this conservation of 
housing quarters already erected will possibly have 
another and more material justification: the ever-grow- 
ing difficulty of finding the needed manual labor to keep 
the building crafts at full strength. 

When one visits the big erecting shops he is struck with 
the laborious work of the building trades artisans, who 
are forced to work continually exposed to the elements. 
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Accidents are all too frequent, and outside of those whose 
injuries result seriously, scarcely passes a day that a 
stone-cutter or a carpenter does not suffer some scratch, 
bruise or prick. 

The factory worker has his regular hours of toil, in 
warm and compartively comfortable quarters, with dress- 
ing-rooms and lavatories at his disposal, must seem very 
happy indeed to the young men who are choosing a pro- 
fession. On the other hand, the apprenticeship period 
amounts to nothing, while to become a good mason, a 
good joiner or a good slater at least two years are neces- 
sary. The comparison between the building trades man 
and the office worker is even more unfavorable. The 
latter has hope—developed, no doubt, by the frequent 
doses of cinema romance—of becoming a man of affairs, 
who without hardship or danger (always following the 
favorite “movie” theme) speedily acquires a fortune. 

The Chambres Syndicales of building contractors and 
promoters and speculators are trying to recruit appren- 
tices; very complete courses of instruction have been pre- 
pared for them, and other advantages are offered them. 
If this state of affairs can come to pass in a country like 
France, where the traditions of the building craftsmen 
are so deeply rooted and where family custom uncon- 
sciously turns the young son’s footsteps towards his 
father’s trade, how then is the artisan to be drummed 
up in countries where these instincts are not a part of 
the soil? The difficulty of the future will not lie in 
finding men who shall be our architects, but in discovering 
men capable of carrying out their plans. It is a great 
problem, one which merits special study and thought. 


G. F. Sesituz. 


The Secretary’s Page 


50. CHaprer Reports. Fall is coming and we are 
getting back on the job once more, as is shown by the 
increasing number of reports that are coming to the 
Secretary’s desk. PirrspurcH, NesrasKa, RHope Is- 
LAND, GeorGiIA, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, and the Illinois 
Society, have made their appearance. 

PirTsBURGH at its September meeting discussed at 
great length the establishment of an Architects’ Show 
Room in Pittsburgh, and the matter was referred back 
to a committee with instructions to make definite recom- 
mendations at the next Chapter meeting. The Secretary 
is filled with curiosity to know just what would constitute 
such a show room. The new plans for the Octagon were 
also shown and discussed and the sense of the Chapter 
was similar to that of the Convention and that expressed 
by the Chairman of the Building Committee; to preserve 
the Octagon House, Out Buildings and Grounds and 
restore them to their original condition, any new build- 
ings to be erected on the rest of the Institute property. 

NEBRASKA reports its plans to send at least four repre- 
sentatives and an exhibit to the Sixth Regional Conference 
in Minneapolis. Omaha is apparently to have a city 
ordinance requiring all architects who desire to practice 
in Omaha to be registered there. The Secretary is inter- 
ested and wonders what will happen if many cities, as 
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well as states, have registration laws. He notes also, 
that the Electrical Contractors and the Master Plumbers 
are taking up the question of separate bids with the Chap- 
ter. This is growing to be a habit and it might be well, 
if the Secretary can offer a suggestion, for each of the 
Chapters who have this brought to their attention to see 
that their arrangements are along similar lines. Perhaps 
this, like the matter of contracts, should be settled na- 
tionally. 

RuopeE Istanp has just arrived with the minutes of 
the April and June meetings. They report the establish- 
ment of a draughtsmen’s employment Bureau, to be 
managed by the president of a blueprinting company at 
his office, the Chapter providing the necessary circulars 
and display cards. Rope IsLanp is also having its 
troubles with irregular competitions. 

Georcia is busy having its annual registration fee 
raised from $2.00 to $5.00. There has been increased 
interest in the Chapter meetings over the previous year 
as shown by increased attendance. 

CHICAGO continues its active interest in all the civic 
developments of the city. It sets a noteworthy example 
to the rest of the country. 

CLEVELAND presents a very full meeting. It has de- 
cided to move into new Chapter headquarters, which 
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sound very attractive, and to invite the landscape archi- 
tects to share them with the Chapter. A tentative pro- 
gram for the year’s work was also laid out and agreed 
upon. Sounds very active in Cleveland. 


51. SEASONAL OPERATION IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
Inpustrigs. The Secretary wishes to call the attention 
of the architects to the pamphlet recently issued by the 
Department of Commerce with the above title. It is a 
summary of the report of the investigation of a commit- 
tee conducted by John M. Gries and James S. Taylor. 
The Secretary points with pride to the fact that the 
charts which make proper investigations possible were 
prepared by W. Stanley Parker, erstwhile Secretary of 
the Institute, who needs no introduction to any of us. 
The possibilities of speeding up construction, reducing the 
peaks in unemployment and general improvement in the 
construction industry are enormous. The Secretary most 
earnestly recommends to every Chapter that they write 
to the Division of Building and Housing, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., and procure copies of the 
report, copies of Mr. Parker’s chart in blank, and then 
start a committee to work to see what they can do in 
their territory to forward this work. 


52. Arcnirects’ SMALL House Service Burgau. A 
very interesting query came to the office the other day 
from an architect in a remote part of the country, a 
metropolitan district, and it is worth quoting: 

“Our only interest in the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau started from a thought I had as a result 
of actual experience with small houses. Many people, 
and among them some of my friends, could not afford to 
pay for my time on small houses. Every one I have 
taken has been at a loss so I am refusing further work of 
this kind. I assume other practitioners are in the same 
position. However, I do agree with clients at this time, 
that I can secure plans from your bureau, aid them in 
the selection, with due consideration to all matters per- 
taining to their problem, let the contract, supervise the 
work for a definite fee, and also make revisions so that 
the plans will pass our building department.” 

53. ARCHITECTURAL Fees. The Secretary is tempted 
to discuss the ever vital question of fees. There has 
always been a great deal of misunderstanding of this 
matter. For some time many people thought, and some 
still do think, that the Institute set a mandatory fee of 
6 per cent for all architectural work, and that no archi- 
tect who was a member of the Institute could do work 
for less than that and be a reputable member. By very 
direct statements from the Institute officers and by the 
documents themselves it should have been understood 
that this 6 per cent fee is not mandatory or obligatory. 
In some parts of the country this apparent removal of a 
restriction has resulted in a definite lowering of archi- 
tectural standards of work by indiscriminate cutting of 
fees. The statements in the Circular of Advice, para- 
graph 4,—“to compete knowingly with a fellow architect 
for employment on a basis of professional charges is 
inconsistent with the spirit of this circular,” and para- 
graph 5,—“No duty of the architect is more exacting 
than such service, and the honor of the profession is 
involved in it. Under no circumstances should experts 





1See page 416 of the Journwar for September for other details. 
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knowingly name prices in competition with each other,” 
have been overlooked with the result that, due to the 
actions of the architects themselves, about the only point 
to be considered in the selection of an architect is how 
small will he make his fee. The work regularly goes to 
the lowest bidder. As the successful architect must make 
a living the only thing he can do is to cut the amount of 
service he performs for his client. So he reduces the 
work put on the plans, cuts his specifications, lets the 
contractor and the mills make the full sizes and the 
engineering plans, and the entire job suffers in conse- 
quence. The Secretary does not believe that another 
corollary of such practices also takes place, though it is 
a simple step. He refers to the possibility of accepting 
sales commissions on the materials which go into the 
work. The argument that one office, because of its 
greater size, has a much greater overhead and therefore 
must charge more money is a fallacious one for the small 
percentage of extra cost due to this greater overhead can 
by no argument be made to equal the enormous per- 
centage of the total fee covered by the difference between 
6 per cent and 5 per cent, 4 per cent, 3 per cent and even 
2 per cent so frequently charged for a piece of work. 
The Secretary refers again to the many documents of the 
Institute, and particularly to the Schedule of Charges 
and Document 186 on the Functions of the Architect. 
The former states the proper minimum fee which will 
enable him to give the service outlined in the latter. No 
architect, whether he be single-handed or at the head of a 
large organization, can afford to neglect these two docu- 
ments and the principles they promulgate unless he has 
lost all regard for his own future or for the future of the 
profession itself. And you can go about these United 
States and see, with half an eye, the places where the 
profession respects itself as a whole and the places where 
the blind competition for price has made it impossible 
for the public to receive real architectural service. And 
the profession itself is to blame,—on one else. If the 
architects in general refuse to give poor service the public 
won’t expect it. And the public is the surest, quickest and 
most severe critic the architect has, for the public is not 
only the critic but it is the buyer of service. 


Epwin H. Brown, Secretary. 


Industrial Relations 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Some of the facts brought out in the introduction to 
the report of a five-year study of employment methods, 
needs, and agencies made public 29 September by the 
Russell Sage Foundation make clear that its figures on 
unemployment, while representing the average of the 
country’s experience during the last two decades, are not 
necessarily indicative of present conditions or of the last 
year. 

They say that “averaging good and bad years, 10 to 12 
per cent of all the workers in the United States (several 
millions of men and women) are out of work all of the 
time; 


“Widespread unemployment is now a constant phe- 
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nomenon with far-reaching economic, social, psychological 
and moral bearings; 

“In seeking work through certain types of commercial 
or fee-charging employment bureaus—particularly those 
dealing with unskilled and casual labor—thousands of 
men and women are being exploited; 

“Public employment bureaus of exchanges can make a 
material contribution toward the solution of this and 
other phases of the ever-recurring problem of unem- 
ployment.” 


After citing the fact that each year from 1,000,000 to 
6,000,000 persons are out of work for weeks and some- 
times for months at a time, the introduction to the Foun- 
dation’s forthcoming report says: 


“There is something which we are just beginning to 
recognize—a resentment on the part of the workers 
against an industrial situation in which such insecurity 
and uncertainty of employment are possible. It is not 
only unemployment but the fear of unemployment—the 
knowledge that any job is uncertain and insecure, subject 
to the fluctuations of economic change—which is respon- 
sible for much of our present industrial unrest.” 


In the New York World of 6 October, Jeremiah 
Leary, Jr., has a half-page report on the unemployment 
situation throughout the country, with telegraphic replies 
to inquiries with regard to conditions in fifty cities. On 
the whole the current report shows an improvement in 
unemployment, and particularly in the building industry. 
A study of these current reports of Mr. Leary indicates 
that the idea common among architects that there is a 
shortage of building workers throughout the country is 
not absolutely correct. Certain cities report a surplus. 


Whatever may be the situation in the building indus- 
try, it is astonishing to realize what an enormous eco- 
nomic waste is represented by the ordinary unemploy- 
ment in all industries. To think that 10 or 12 per cent 
of all workers are constantly unemployed means that the 
actual money waste must run into billions per year; not 
to mention the social waste that is implied in such a 
situation, 


The full report of the Sage Foundation on unemploy- 
ment when it appears will unquestionably be of great 
interest. 

APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 


A report by Mr. Frank Cushman, Chief of the Trade 
and Industrial Education Service, Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, issued in September, lays particular 
stress on this point: 


“Any successful plan for apprentice training should be 
based upon the cooperative effort of employers, organized 
labor, and the public schools. Where such cooperation 
has not been secured the attempts to set up an effective 
system of apprenticeship have been largely failures. 
Where a group of employers decide to have their own 
school without regard to the interests of labor, or at 
least without consulting labor and attempting to secure 
its cooperation, trouble usually results. Where labor 
organizations attempt to set up a program of training for 
apprentices without the cooperation either of employers 
or of the public schools results are not what they could 
be with such cooperation. * * * 

“As a rule, where public schools offer training with- 


out securing the interest and support of both employers 
and labor the program is not considered seriously.” 

A little further on in the report Mr. Cushman says 
that “while these three groups are perhaps the most im- 
portant factor, there are other interests in every city 
which are usually ready and willing to cooperate in ad- 
vancing a program of apprenticeship for the building 
trades. In many places architects have been the leaders,” 
and so forth. 


It seems to the Chairman of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations that the Government report as above 
quoted inadequately stresses the essential importance of 
the presence in any scheme of apprenticeship training of 
those related elements, the architect, the engineer, build- 
ing material producers, etc. It has been stated in more 
than one city by those closely connected with the “Build- 
ing Congress” movement for apprentice training that 
without the efforts of the architects these schemes would 
have long since gone to smash. 


Rosert D. Koun, Chairman. 


Public Information 


KENTUCKY proposes to publish articles of local inter- 
est in the local press during the course of the coming 
winter. 

MILwavuKEE has made a move which each Chapter 
of the Institute might well have undertaken and have 
made permanent years ago. It arranged a joint meet- 
ing between the draftsmen of the section and the Chap- 
ters and has formed an Architectural Club. There are 
draftsmen’s clubs in different cities, but many of them 
have no connection with the older members of the pro- 
fession. Undoubtedly, the drawing together of the older 
and younger men would be profitable to each group and 
to the profession. 

MINNESOTA has arranged an Architectural Exhibit 
held in connection with the Conference of the Sixth 
Regional District, in Minneapolis, 10 and 11 October. 
The Exhibit was continued during the week which fol- 
lowed it. All of the Chapters of the Sixth Regional 
District were asked to send photographs. They ordered 
three thousand copies of the Functions of the Architect, 
to distribute to the public at the Exhibit. The Minnea- 
polis Journal has definitely promised a column every Sun- 
day for articles by the Chapter, and has also arranged 
to give it a page once a month in the rotogravure sec- 
tion for the presentation of work by the members. 

Wasuincton, D. C.: A Committee on Municipal Art 
in the Washington Board of Trade has been formed and 
the Chapter recently induced it to offer medals to archi- 
tects and building owners who might erect buildings of 
meritorious designs. The awards are not limited to any 
kind of building, but are made from the general stand- 
point of the buildings’ worth. 

An important Public Information Conference was held 
in New York on 8 October. Representatives of the Com- 
mittees on Education, Small House Service Bureau, Pub- 
lic Works, Judiciary, the Journat, and other activities 
of the Institute, were present and a comprehensive pro- 
gram was formulated for the coming year. It was con- 
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sidered to be of special importance that each Committee 
or other activity of the Institue feel itself bound as a 
first duty to keep the Public Information Committee fully 
informed of all of its activities and thus furnish mate- 
rial which the Committee can use in addressing the 
public. 
Joun V. Van Patt, Chairman, 
126 East 59th Street, New York City. 


Sixth Regional Conference 


The second annual conference of the Sixth Regional 
division of the Institute was held at Minneapolis 10-11 
October. The report of the Secretary, Mr. W. J. 
Brown, describes the sessions as notable in every way, 
and it is to be regretted that the limited space at our 
disposal makes it possible to do much more than chronicle 
the resolutions adopted, which were as follows: 


Tue Ocracon House: That it is the sense of the Con- 
ference that no change be made at the Octagon property 
that will threaten its value as an historic monument, impair 
its character as the home of the American Institute of 
Architects or interfere with its simple and beautiful archi- 
tectural distinction. 

ExuisiTion—Hospiratity: That the Second Annual Con- 
ference of the Sixth Regional District of the American In- 
stitute of Architects wishes to thank the Minnesota Chap- 
ter for its hospitality and friendly welcome and particularly 
wishes to congratulate the Minnesota Chapter upon the 
high degree of excellence shown in the work displayed at 
the exhibition made possible through the Minnesota Chap- 
ter’s initiative and energy. 

Contracts: That it is the sense of this Sixth Regional 
Conference that no action be taken by the individual Chap- 
ters on the approval or adoption of a revised contract form, 
or on forms or blanks for proposal until after the com- 
pletion of pending action by the Directors and the Contract 
Committee of the Institute, and the presentation to the 
Chapters of their report and recommendation. 

UNEMPLOYED DrAFTSMEN: Whereas, there are periods 
during which draftsmen have difficulty in obtaining posi- 
tions and other periods when employers need additional 
assistance, be it 

Resolved, that the Second Annual Conference of the 
Sixth District of the Institute recommends to the Institute 
directors the formulation of a method of registration of 
unemployed draftsmen and offices needing help to aid them 
in securing employment and to have information arising 
through such registration made available to all members of 
the Institute. 


The work of the Small House Service Bureau came 


The Question 


Is American Architecture Plagiaristic? 
HE REASONABLE question arises: How much 
ground is there for charging an architect with 
plagiarism when no historic precedent exists for the 

type of building he is designing? 

To this it may be replied that naturally he plagiarises 
when he copies the work of his contemporaries. But that 
is an indecent practice which I for one am optimistic 
enough to believe is rare. On the other hand, it can 
hardly be stigmatized as indecent and plagiaristic if in a 
measure we follow those who we must recognize as our 
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in for a great deal of praise, and the remarks of Pro- 
fessor Mann, which seemed to crystallize in the phrase 
“what we need today is architectural style, rather than 
style in architecture,” provided further light on the ques- 
tion of Precedent. Mr. Chapman, in responding to the 
topic of “Advertising the architect” made the healthy 
suggestion that the best way to advertise the architec- 
tural profession is to give such complete and perfect serv- 
ice that the client is happy. Mr. Hewitt described the 
methods of instruction in art at Carleton College. 

Competitions came in for attention, and as was the case 
last year, the discussion produced the same result, as will 
be noted in the appended resolutions: 

Competitions: The Second Annual Conference of the Sixth 
Regional District of the A. I. A. begs to submit to the Board 
of Directors of the Institute the following: 

Whereas, there is a great misunderstanding on the sub- 
ject of competitions and whereas, it is the belief of this 
Conference that this misunderstanding is based on the con- 
fusion in the minds of many on the distinction between 
Architectural Competitions and Job-Getting Competitions 
involving the submission of sketches and the scramble for 
business, and whereas, this Conference wishes again to 
emphasize the importance of Locality to the advancement 
of the profession and the carrying out of the ideals of the 
Institute, 

Be it Resolved, that the resolutions of the First Conference 
on this subject be reaiirmed in spirit, and that steps be 
taken leading to the clarification of the distinction between 
Architectural and Job-Getting competitions, the procedure as 
to the latter form to be placed under the authority of the 
local Chapter Committee, and the Competition Code of the 
A.LA, to remain unchanged. 

“The spirit which was made to prevail,” says Mr. 
W. J. Brown, “before the close of this meeting was one 
of loyalty to the ideals and aims of the Institute, of 
increasing fairness and friendliness of one practitioner 
to another and of unselfish service to the cause of our 
great profession and to the communities in which we 
live, and of these three graces, the greatest of all, with- 
out doubt, is loyalty to the Institute, for it really com- 
prises and embraces all the rest. If we who attend 
these Regional and Chapter meetings can only instil in 
the minds and hearts of those who do not attend, even a 
fractional part of our convictions and enthusiasm we will 
have started something which will work wonders for the 
Institute. In this way only can the Institute continue 
to accomplish the great things before it. We must sub- 
merge our petty, selfish ideas and carry on for the 
greatest good of the greatest number.” 


of Precedent 


leaders. It is perfectly right and proper for the lesser 
lights among us to strive to gain some inspiration from 
the works of genius, for by so doing superior artistic 
ability is furnished the fullest opportunity to impress 
itself upon the art of the times. This is one reason why 
I favor the filing of selected photographs of contemporary 
architecture in architects’ offices and the publication of 
monographs of the work of architects of recognized 
superiority. The examination and proper use of such 
material gives designers everywhere a standard by which 
to judge their own work, consequently tending to elevate 





the general level of design. Leaven of this sort will not 
work, however, for those who are not discriminating, 
hence the necessity for taste and education. 


It is disagreeable to pursue this train of thought fur- 
ther and perhaps we should ignore ourselves and say 
at once that American architecture is to be judged by the 
most beautiful and original creations of those who make 
it, not merely by average productions—certainly not by 
productions which are contemptible. And if it be asked: 
Who is to judge? the answer is as always: No one of 
our times. 

Admitted that there is no historic precedent for the 
plan of the type of building under consideration, which 
is composed to satisfy the conditions of a modern pro- 
gramme and may well be original with the architect, nor 
any historic precedent for the mode of construction— 
which does not happen to be architecture at all just now— 
the thing most strongly objected to is the external appear- 
ance of the building, the appearance and character of its 
ornamental details both inside and out, all of which sug- 
gest the use of precedent. In fact, the building has a 
style. Let us say that it is in the style of the Italian Ren- 
aissance and that it is built in Chicago—mentioning 
Chicago simply because there has been an effort there to 
be independent of precedent in this particular. 

(The reader will excuse me for changing the style of this 
article, but I must have someone to help me continue the 
conversation.) 

“You grant, then, that the building in question is 
American in every respect except as to the source from 
which its stylistic character is derived, and you object to 
its style?” 

“Yes, I would like to see this building wholly Ameri- 
can—American in plan, American in construction, Ameri- 
can in all its details,” 


“Tt is a question of detail, chiefly details of ornament, 
and you would have our architects invent new forms of 
ornament derived from a source American. In the 
larger elements of composition they seem to be doing 
very well and usually develop satisfactory solutions for 
new problems as they arise. Do you like the architecture 
called Sullivanesque?” 

“Well, yes, I think I do.” 

“Granting that it is ill taste to erect an Italian Renais- 
sance building in Chicago, is it good taste to erect a 
Sullivanesque building in a foreign country?” 

“We were talking about American architecture.” 

“All right, let us try to judge this Italian-appearing 
edifice for not appearing American. It is beautiful, is 
it not?” 

“Yes, beautiful—but what is beauty in architecture?” 

“Chiefly, I should say, character and good proportions.” 

“But how are character and proportions judged?” 

“Character is the visible manifestation of purpose and 
programme, that a building seem to be what it is; and 
while I admit that style is not always a function of char- 
acter, it is for some classes of buildings or ought to be, 
and I am thinking here of what Mr. Cram said about 
churches, colleges and domestic architecture. Let us 


exclude these classes of buildings then from our Ameri- 
can style category without further argument. 


What 
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about the appraisal of proportions? Proportions in archi- 
tecture are derived from three sources, namely, the mode 
of construction; from reasoning out the requirements of 
the programme; finally, traditional proportions, the re- 
sult of usage and generally accepted taste—precedent, if 
you will.” 

“But we are arguing in a circle, if we fall back on 
precedent as a guide for determining proportions appro- 
priate to American architecture.” 

“I confess that I am at a loss if I am obliged to form 
an opinion concerning the beauty of any edifice except by 
making use of the universal standards, of which precedent 
is one. The most I can say about any building devoid 
of recourse to precedent is that I like it or I don’t, and 
I am not willing to assume that what I like or don’t like 
is a good and proper thing for the times to adopt or the 
reverse.” 

“It has been said that the development of the auto- 
mobile furnishes a profitable object lesson for architects 
who would avoid the semblance of plagiarism.” 

“The analogy is not as clear as it might be, and the 
pitfalls in reasoning are many. The automobile—a ma- 
chine—is one thing and architecture is another. As I 
see it the prime mover is an essential functional part of 
any moving vehicle and in this respect the automobile is 
as radically different from the horse-drawn vehicle as 
the locomotive is from both. 

“A situation analagous to plagiarism would obtain if 
two independent automobile manufacturers built their 
cars after exactly the same design and pattern, each claim- 
ing to be original. There is a fallacy in assuming a part 
to be equal to the whole. It would indeed be a plagiar- 
istic act to design a motor in the shape of a horse and 
hitch it to the shafts, but the ‘horseless carriage’ was 
not essentially plagiaristic—merely the first step in the 
development of tie auto—a new thing requiring a new 
interpretation. Architecture is not a new thing and I 
do not see that any novelties are called for.” 

“T begin to see now where you stand. But surely you 
must admit that the American skyscraper is a new thing 
requiring a new interpretation.” 

“No, I do not recognize anything particularly new 
about it. A skyscraper is merely a tower, or a tower in 
effect which is equivalent to the same thing. It is none 
the less a tower because it is punched full of windows, 
though it may be the worse as one. The call is to ex- 
press the construction, or at least not falsify it. I can 
conceive a skyscraper designed entirely in steel as a very 
wonderful thing if we were allowed to build it, but I 
am also of the opinion that one specimen only of this 
sort of architecture in a city would suffice. The infinite 
variety of the styles is what pleases me, and is, I believe, 
what pleases all of us; nor is that satisfaction diminished 
by a scholarly interpretation of them.” 

“But consider the case of Literature; surely there a 
parallel can be drawn which will be damaging to the 
current practice of Architecture.” 

“Rather than exhibiting a contrast to original literary 
composition it seems to me there is a measurably close 
correspondence between the two arts as practiced. There 
is nothing particularly reprehensible about the conscious 
imitation by one writer of the style of another, provided 














the thought, wording and combination of situations are 
original with him. Only let him adopt a good style as 
his model. I say this partly because much of the writing 
of the day is offensive solely because of an affectedly per- 
sonal style. Is not the architectural composer compelled 
to devise new combinations which are the result of original 
thought, and even though his work be clothed in a style 
not strictly original with him, is there not, nevertheless, 
an evidence of personality which, if he be able, dis- 
tinguishes his work from that of others and makes it 
easily recognizable? 

“In one respect a writer has an advantage over an 
architect; he can give credit for his borrowings in a foot- 
note or use quotation marks. Architects lack this defense 
of their sincerity. But first we must agree that the bor- 
rowing of a style is a plagiaristic act.” N.C. Curtis. 


Jazz Architecture 


The discussion about precedent has been most interest- 
ing, but chiefly, it seems to me, as a part of the aftermath 
of the war. There is everywhere an impatience with the 
old familiar forms and a very unhealthy thirst for the 
absolutely new. We hear the word “originality” con- 
tinuously, rarely an expression of insistence upon beauty. 
Originality at any cost is the slogan of its partisans, and 
originality with them does not mean the novel solution of 


The Question 


“A Bad Smattering” Discussed 


HILE THERE is much in Mr. Ferran’s article, 
Wr. Teaching of Architecture in the United 

States, published in the August JourNAL, with 
which teachers of architecture will agree, there is one 
statement to which many will, doubtless, take exception. 
He says: “Schedules are arranged to justify advertising 
brochures which are very deceiving, and parents are Jed 
to think that the students will be properly trained. The 
result is that students will have nothing more than a bad 
smattering of everything.” 

Having completed a four-year course in architecture at 
Columbia University at a time when the schedule was 
much less satisfactory than now, having practiced for 
seventeen years and employed many students during that 
time, and having been head of a department of architec- 
ture for eleven years, I can view the results of archi- 
tectural education from the threefold viewpoint of the 
student, the employer and the teacher. 

Undoubtedly we could secure better results if all of our 
students could come to us better prepared. But financial 
considerations would keep many students from complet- 
ing a four-year course following two or more years of 
college work, or of special preparation. In fact, many 
students now are unable to finance the present four-year 
course following directly after high school. Should it be 
made impossible for still more to secure architectural 
training? Those who can afford it can continue with 
advanced courses and European travel. Those who are 
financially unable to continue beyond the four or five 
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problems in composition and in detail while still adher- 
ing to the traditional forms, but an absolute clearing 
from the slate of all the experience and knowledge gained 
in the past. What they want is jazz architecture. 

Now, I am quite willing to believe that after the ex- 
periment in Jazz, Vers libre, Rodinism, Futurism, Cubism, 
Post Impressionism, Bobbed Hair, Shimmeyism, Hip 
Flasks, Flapperism, etc., there will be a residuum of 
value, but if history teaches anything at all it is that 
such aberrations should not be taken seriously, and that 
permanent revolutions in art come about gradually and 
without any violent breaks with tradition. 

Before this anarchy in art came upon us we were work- 
ing on lines of tradition and precedent in exactly the same 
way as the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Gothic builders, 
Mohammedans and masters of the Renaissance did. The 
greatest buildings on earth, among which stand at the 
head the Parthenon, the Luxor Temples, the Baths of 
Caracalla, the Roman Basilicas, Notre Dame de Paris, 
the Vatican group, the Chateau and Park of Versailles, 
the Taj Mahal, all were designed along traditional lines. 
On the other hand, where, oh! where are the beautiful 
buildings wherein precedent has been discarded? The 
factor of highest importance in design is beauty. If there 
is added to this the supreme gift of originality so much 
the better. WinuiaM Mircne i KEenpDAa.. 


of Education 


years of the present school courses can take advanced 
work in design by locating in cities where there are atel- 
iers giving Beaux Arts Institute problems, 

Many school catalogues carefully call attention to the 
fact that the four-year course in architecture does not fit 
the graduate for practice. The work of the architectural 
school is considered to be a foundation only, on which the 
student is told he must build further and constantly. Stu- 
dents and parents who are misled by deceiving brochures 
would not be backward in advertising the fact, and no 
school could long continue the practice and hold its own. 

Is it true that the result of the present four-year course 
is “nothing more than a bad smattering of everything”? 

Granted that in five years we could teach more than in 
four years, or teach the same better. We could do even 
more in the ten years advocated by Mr. H. Van Buren 
Magonigle in his inimitable screed on the subject of teach- 
ing architecture, presented to the convention of the Insti- 
tute at Nashville. But does that prove that what is 
taught in four years is “a bad smattering”? 

On graduation from a four-year course I found that I 
had not been “taught architecture,” but that I had been 
given an “architectural training” which had taught me 
to think, to study and to apply the results of my research, 
together with a foundation on which to build a structure 
of architectural knowledge that could be acquired only 
through a combination of study and experience. Study 
alone would not have sufficed. 


As an employer of students I found that the character 
of the student counted for much more than the book 





knowledge he had acquired in the school. It was his abil- 
ity to dig in and find out how to do a thing which deter- 
mined his value in the office. It is not a question of how 
much better John, with his college education, may be 
than James with only office training, but of how much 
better John is with the training than he would be without, 
and how much better James would be with it than he is 
without. ‘The school-trained man was generally better 
able to dig in and find out how than the office-trained man, 
who went on slowly acquired experience and often had 
difficulty in going beyond his experience. 

Of course, it is as a teacher that I take exception to 
Mr. Ferran’s characterization of what we teach as “a bad 
smattering.” I am not objecting to his proposition that 
the Beaux Arts Institute of Design be made a superior 
school to which students may go for higher training. I 
do object to the suggestion that the present architectural 
schools limit the opportunites of their students to acquire 
as high an architectural training as may be within their 
capacities. I would not give a degree to a student whose 
capacity or whose character—and it may be the one or 
the other—held him below a satisfactory low limit for 
graduation. (There must be a low limit, but it should 
not be low.) But I would make it clear that the limited 
amount of architectural education which may be offered 
in a four-year course does not prepare a student for im- 
mediate architectural practice. I would have it under- 
stood that the degree, Bachelor of Science in Architecture, 
indicated that the holder thereof was still a bachelor, and 
that while he might possibly be engaged, he had not yet 
advanced to that stage wherein he was fully wedded to 
his profession. Gotpwin GOLDSMITH. 


News from Abroad 


At the last meeting of the New York Chapter some 
of the members recounted their experiences while holi- 
daying in Europe. These may be said to have culminated 
in Professor Boring’s detailed mention of the provisions 
made for the thirsty at the banquet tendered the dele- 
gates to the International Congress on Education, a list 
of vintages that brought forth audible groans from those 
present. Mr. Kohn likewise referred to a frugal de- 
jeuner on the outskirts of Poitiers which was likewise 
tantalizing and full of memories of the lands that are 
still doing business at the old stands. Mr. Upjohn gave 
an interesting resumé of his studies in old churches and 
Mr. Stein talked about the Town Planning Conference 
at Amsterdam. Mr. Barber paid his profound respect 
to Paris and dwelt tenderly on his journey into Switzer- 
land where the famous doctor Rollier makes little children 
well again at Leysin high above Montreux. 

At the October meeting of the Boston Society Mr. 
Francis Bacon narrated his recent visit to Antioch, in re- 
sponse to a pressing invitation to view the recent archzo- 
logical discoveries in Central Syria. Sir William Ram- 
sey, the English archzologist, had sought assistance and 
Mr. Gorham Stevens of the American Academy in Rome 
had been able to send there Mr. Woodbridge, an Amer- 
ican architect now studying in Athens, from whose let- 
ters Mr. Bacon read excerpts. The Antiochan group is, 
of course, well-known for its columned basilicas of early 
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Christian origin. These buildings, of massive squared 
marble blocks, are proportioned in accord with the classic 
form, though in an obviously transitional state. The 
carvings and sculptures, partially preserving the spirit of 
antiquity, have a naive vigor lacking in the later Byzan- 
tine work. A region abounding in archeological interest, 
as yet untouched, exists hereabouts. An excellent temple 
of Agustus in the Corinthian style was unearthed by this 
expedition; it dates from the first century B. C. There 
are fragments in the Doric and Ionic styles. The temple 
has four columns at the front and a semi-circular Doric 
collonade at the rear, and is ornamented with bulls’ heads 
and other good detail. A tablet, with an inscription writ- 
ten by Agustus, was found, as well as a pavement of 
rare design and workmanship. The Augusteum was re- 
markably interesting, the Greek feeling of the workman- 
ship indicating that the artists were Greek. Many of the 
carvings and sculpture were signed with the designers’ 
names. 

Mr. Frank A. Bourne described some of his adventures 
in journeying about Europe, his “primrose paths of dal- 
liance” leading him “from Amsterdam to Herzegovina, 
and from duck No. 62364 of the Tour d’Argent to the 
hoary port of Ostium, from which the misty veil of 
antiquity is now being parted by the installation of an 
electric tram for the convenience of bathers from the Im- 
perial City.” 

Dr. C. Howard Walker followed Mr. Bourne; his 
story seems best told in the pleasant words of Mr. Rip- 
ley, secretary of the Boston Society: 


“This time, the first since the war, he went as a Sy- 
barite and divided his time between Italy and France with 
one day in London—thirty-two minutes by the clock at 
Wembly, and a week in Winchester. Landing at Genoa 
from the well-beloved Dante Alighieri, he was imme- 
diately struck by the changed conditions under the re- 
gime of Mussolini. No more arguing with taxi drivers, 
no more hoards of dependents standing expectantly when 
leaving the hotel, no more mutual anguish for fear that 
you have tipped those whom you should not have tipped, 
and left untipped those whom you should have tipped, no 
more lost luggage, no more slums, dirt, counterfeit money, 
insects, in fact, all that made an Italian journey a pic- 
turesque, thrilling adventure no longer exists. Italy it- 
self, however, sunny, colorful, tuneful, wineful and beauti- 
ful, still remains. 

“The itinerary of the Italian trip was a succession of 
names that caused the mouth to water. After coffee 
among the roses and climbing Mezembrianthemums of the 
Eden, a great slithering motor car, purring softly, was en- 
gaged for the wonderful ride over the Mountains to 
Palma, passing through Portofino, Rapallo and the hill 
towns on the way. . . . Modena, Padua, Venice. . . .« 

“There has appeared of late in the public press, a lot 
of insidious propaganda about the replacing of the noble 
gondolas with stinking motor boats. There are, it is true, 
230 motor boats on the canals, which spin around like 
animated flat irons tipped upside down, but they are gov- 
ernment-owned craft, busy on affairs of state and public 
safety. Very few private motor boats are in commis- 
sion, while the gondolas ply as of old and the boat yards 
are starting up again. There are no signs in Venice, or 
very few. The tax imposed of a lira a letter having 
been deemed extortionate by the frugal shop keepers, by 
mutual agreement, the signs are either effaced, painted 
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out, or covered with canvas, until this Draconian regula- 
tion is mitigated. Otherwise, Venice is still the same, 
still the Queen of the Adriatic, Mother of Titian, Tin- 
toretto, and Veronese, with her ‘pavement of liquid chry- 
soprase and her palaces of porphyry and marble 
glittering with sculpture bathed in molten gold.’ 

“The absence of signs is at times annoying, when one 
wishes to know which is Florian’s and. which is Strom- 
boli’s, though for our part this question would trouble 
us little and we would most devoutly thank the gods for 
a few minutes of either. 

“Six hundred and eighty bombs fell in Venice during 
the war but the damage was surprisingly and providential- 
ly little. Many fell in the Grand Canal and one fell be- 
tween the twe flag poles on the Piazza San Marco. 
Happily this latter was a dud! The damage to Santa 
Maria della Vigna, near the Arsenal, was hellish and 
Santa Maria Formosa lost its ceiling and roof, but the 
Colleoni Statue was unharmed. 

“In his English trip, the bright spot was Winchester, 
where is still preserved the soi-disant Round Table of 
King Arthur. It is a table 12 feet in diameter, it is round 
and very old; it was an old table in 1500. Sir Walter 
Raleigh was tried in front of it, but as to its being the 
Round Table of King Arthur, Dr. Walker felt about it 
as he did about the cachot in the Tyrolese castle where 
Richard Coeur de Lion was said to have been confined 
from 1192-1194 by the Emperor Henry VI. This was a 
vile, smelly hole about 6 feet square with a stone bench 
for a bed and a little slit high up in the wall where 
Richard could hear the Monks say mass. ‘Is it possible,’ 
said Dr. Walker, ‘that a man could pass two years in 
such a place and have strength left to go back to England 
and fight King John?’ ‘Well,’ said the custodian, ‘I 
think he ranged about during the day time and only slept 
there nights.’” 

Mr. Levi had come back from Brittany bringing a 
group of sketches in color which were cheerfully dis- 
posed in a corner of the room, but their gaiety was not 
to be outdone by his own as he discoursed of ships and 
colored sails, seaports and winding streets, making us also 
to see “ici des moulins, la des pommiers, la des metairies,” 
—for we went momentarily a-dreaming in the land of 
our dearly beloved Queen, Iseut des Blanches Mains. 


Building Congress Notes 


Man and the Machine 


At the October meeting of the C. B. I. in New York 
City, Mr. Lucius R. Eastman, President of the Merchants’ 
Association, addressed the members and guests. Briefly 
picturing the impressions of De Tocqueville and Harriet 
Martineau, who pointed out the lawlessness in our social 
fabric over a hundred years ago, Mr. Eastman went on 
to say: 

“The men of the country were fearless, ready to meet 
the situation with a remedy fitted to it. Naturally, under 
such circumstances, precedent went into the scrap heap, 
sentimental respect for outworn laws was forgotten. We 
were ready to try the new methods. We were not afraid 
of throwing over tradition and custom which at times 
is only another name for law. That was the part of the 
spirit of lawlessness which had strong elements of strength 
in it properly used. 

“But it was not always properly used. Like every new 
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power it sometimes went too far and in the wrong 
direction. 

“We have seen this in every phase of our national 
life, but nowhere more so than in our commercial life, 
until in the last fifty years we have had to face the 
situation and insist upon a change, particularly where 
the interests of the general public are concerned. 

“No longer can a man be a law unto himself, whether 
he is the head of a railroad corporation or the head of 
the organization of men who operate the railroad. In 
pure self-defense we have had to recognize the weak- 
ness of the individualistic theory and adopt the policy 
which we are now living under, which we can for con- 
venience call the regulatory or, perhaps better, the Com- 
mission form of control. 

“Since the early days of our nation we have been com- 
mitted in our economic affairs to the competitive system— 
and here too we have learned our lesson. Here also 
was, and still is, to some extent revealed the weaknesses 
due to excess individualism. Here the average business 
man realized the excesses to which any given trade might 
go under the competitive method. 

“America is not the first country that developed its 
new resources. Europe, England were virgin countries 
once. 

“Trade is not new—trade customs, fair and unfair, 
are not new. 

“Trade guilds are not new. 

“Change ever changing is the history of the world. 
And what is the difference between our age and the earlier 
days? 

“Of the many things, I mention only one,—the machine. 
With the entry of that, man’s life and his problems were 
changed over night. I venture the suggestion that from 
the long distance point of view of the historian the 
machine will be the factor that the last generations have 
been struggling with and not evil human nature. That, 
in spite of his ingenuity and cleverness, the business man 
has been, and is even now, a creature of the tool and 
machine and is dragged along by it. 

“That we are still confronted with the old problems, 
the mastery of the material things by the spiritual. And 
where are we in the struggle? 

“Of late years we hear much of the application of 
business methods to labor organizations and, more 
recently, to agricultural groups. Through combine and 
through combination power—equal power with that of the 
mechanical industries—and so the problem is solved. 

“But that doesn’t follow, for even now we find de- 
veloping through force of circumstances as much as 
through intelligence, another situation—industry moving, 
so to speak, into another stage—that illustrated by the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, with its going back to the con- 
trol of the sources of supply, then by Ford in his integra- 
tion of industries, and the work of Stinnes in Germany— 
the perpendicular trust as against the horizontal trust. 
Forced to it by the power of circumstances over which no 
individual or group of individuals can have complete or 
final control. 

“Only recently at Geneva M. Briand gave a hint of 
the underlying thought in Europe, namely, that the world 
is entering a new economic era, in which the various 
industries will fight by battalions, absorbing the indi- 
vidual. The new balance of power—an economic balanc- 
ing of allied business groups. 

“And what is the significance of all this to you? What 
has this to do with co-operation and the New York 
Building Congress? 
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“First, if there is any advantage in being out in front, 
as having evolved as far as any one, you have that ad- 
vantage. For, certainly, if I understand your organiza- 
tion aright, you are a good illustration of the perpen- 
dicular organization. You have integrated the whole 
industry and are organized for work, for service, and 
that is really the test of any organization, business or 
otherwise. If your organization doesn’t help solve the 
problems which are problems of service, then you go 
down. 

“You have the form. Will you create the substance? 
With the inheritance which is yours of courageous 
initiative, will you tackle your problems in the spirit of 
the pioneer, ignoring precedent, looking the facts straight 
in the face, and admitting the realities? You men know 
there are problems to be solved—go after them in the 
spirit of co-dperation and of the pioneer. If you don’t 
solve them through co-dperation they are going to be 
solved through the harsher methods which nature uses 
in her process of evolution. 

“Our energies should not be used in struggling with 
each other. Through real co-dperation you can acquire 
a knowledge of the other man’s point of view—of his 
problem—of his needs, and then with a foundation of 
mutual self respect, which is part of real co-éperation, 
you can make progress. Progress in the work of the 
Building Trades rendering to the community, the public, 
the service that the public has a right to demand of you.” 


American Construction Council 


The American Construction Council, at its third an- 
nual meeting in New York City, 2-3 October, was opened 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who said that of the 
two avenues of service before the Council the one which 
contemplates an advisory contact with the construction 
world and the public, through very restricted activities by 
a skeleton organization, and an economic semi-annual re- 
view of underlying industrial conditions, by a Board com- 
prising all elements of the industry, including the public, 
seems to be all that the industries and the public are 
yet ready for. He made this important proviso, however: 
that of the fourteen points enunciated at the organization 
meeting and reiterated at the last annual meeting, the 
Council is fully prepared to take up each one as the in- 
dustries and the public will authorize and provide for it. 

Aside from the administrative difficulties and obligations 
of the past fifteen months on this basis of understanding 
of its activities and through an arrangement with the New 
York Building Congress concerning the services of Mr. 
Dwight L. Hoopingarner, the Council, with the codpera- 
tion to be reasonably expected from all elements and 
through new memberships, will be in a position to func- 
tion basically in its relationship with the public. The 
most important of the “specific problems to be specifically 
cared for” as they come up were discussed by the Board 
and considered in connection with the current “Economic 
Statement” to the public, not yet released for publication 
as this brief summary is being prepared for the JourRNAL. 

A division of the session devoted to Better Buildings 
was presided over by the writer. “The Need for Better 
Quality of Construction and the Promotion of Responsi- 
bility Among All Elements Having to Do With Construc- 
tion,” was the first address, by Chas. G. Edwards, Presi- 
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dent-Elect of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. A paper by Wm. B. Joyce, National Surety 
Co., explained “Contractors’ Bonds,” describing the evils 
of unreliable contractors and brokers. 

Mr. Charles F. Main, the Boston engineer, in “Duties 
and Responsibilities Properly Devolving on all Elements 
Engaged in Engineering Construction,” paid a warm 
tribute to the architectural profession, praising it be- 
cause it has done so much to improve contractural rela- 
tions, and referring to the standardization of contract 
forms and documents. He emphasized the need for im- 
provement in specifications of engineers and architects and 
discussed the impossibility of fulfilling some of their pro- 
visions, and stressing the importance of modern appren- 
ticeship training. 

Of decided interest was the meeting of the Committee 
on Apprenticeship and Vocational Guidance. The at- 
tendance of the “teacher” group showed the distinct 
importance of this problem to the public. It seemed 
curious that a minority of this group should still hold 
that teachers with sufficient latent talent and instructive 
ability even among craftsmen can always be found to 
be capable instructors without other technique than that 
gained from experience through their own _ initiative. 
After much discussion, the situation was happily cleared 
up through the adoption of a definite and satisfying pro- 
gram of procedure. 

This was evident throughout the next morning’s ses- 
sion on “Apprenticeship in the Building Trades,” pre- 
sided over by Mr. F. W. Walker, of the Associated Tile 
Manufacturers, who was re-elected Chairman. 

Mr. Frank Cushman, Chief of the Industrial Educa- 
tion Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
told of the past activities and future plans. 

Dr. L. S. Hawkins, widely experienced in vocational 
education, compared craft conditions in different decades 
and showed how little progress in methods of apprentice 
training has been made even in the past ten years. 

He described the pre-employment system, the time for 
which training, at the joint expense of industries and the 
public school system, be fixed at three months for some 
crafts. “Trades” must be analyzed; the period of pre- 
employment and the extent of proficiency to be expected at 
one year, two years, and three years should be definitely 
determined. This has not as yet been done, except in 
one or two crafts. 

The most brilliant contribution of the session was the 
address of Dr. C. A. Prosser, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s Special Committee on Instructional Facilities and 
Standards, and Director of the Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute of Minneapolis, on “The Necessity for Proper 
and Adequate Teaching Material in the Training of 
Apprentices.” In the Building Trades, those least af- 
fected by the machine, we are today not training enough 
young men to take the place of 25 per cent of the death- 
rate alone, to say nothing of those who retire from old 
age, accident, etc. The employer selects the recruit, con- 
trols him and the whole situation. Apprenticeship train- 
ing will succeed only when employers are “backing the 
whole program” in a definite way. He told of certain 
manufacturers in Minneapolis, deplorably short of men, 
who arranged for courses for apprentices. An experi- 
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enced “mechanic” was secured, who agreed to teach, but 
“job-sheets” had to be prepared and, as usual, the teacher 
had to be taught by analysis of actual work, which re- 
sulted in speedy improvement of conditions. 

The theme which he stressed throughout was “Specific 
Efficiency in the Specific Job.” The building industry, he 
stated, is an “away from the shop” industry and must be 
recognized as such. The changing conditions must also 
be given full recognition and all courses revised accord- 
ingly. Summing up, he said we are on the threshold of 
a new apprenticeship, in which the apprentice will be 
“recruited as a learner, trained as a learner, paid as a 
learner.” 

Discussion was promptly forthcoming; it needed no 
urging of the Chairman to bring it about. Education, 
employer, worker, architect—all took part. A clearing 
of the atmosphere resulted and on the basis of the 
facts presented, great results may be anticipated if the 
excellent apprenticeship program of the Council is made 
possible through the active co-operation of all those 
elements represented at this meeting. 


D. KNICKERBACKER Boyp. 


Traveling Exhibitions of 
Architecture 


The SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER has prepared 
the following interesting account of its experiences with 
traveling exhibitions of architecture: 


An architectural exhibition calls to mind two things: 
for the contributing architect, a chance to show the public 
the merit of his work; for those in charge of the ex- 
hibition, an endless round of details. Could the mechan- 
ical difficulties of preparing, sorting, hanging and cata- 
loging an exhibit be obviated, the public would more often 
be afforded the opportunity to study contemporary archi- 
tecture, and the architect, finding the undertaking less 
arduous, would appreciate without reservation the value 
of this peripatetic educational campaign. 

To give stimulus to this movement and to assist those 
who must handle such exhibitions, a brief outline is given 
of the ways and means employed in the “Traveling Ex- 
hibition of the Western Chapters of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects.” The idea and its development orig- 
inated with the Directors of the Eighth and Ninth 
Districts, and was put into operation by the SouTHERN 
CaLirorNIA CHapTER, which is ever on the lookout for 
legitimate innovations and wideawake activities of interest 
to its members. 

To meet the popular demand, all contributions for the 
first exhibit were confined to photographs of residences; 
it is anticipated that in subsequent years different types 
of structures will be used. The exhibition, which first 
appeared in Los Angeles, at the Museum of History, 
Science.and Art, impressed the observer at once with its 
unique but attractive arrangement. Instead of the usual 
over-abundance of miscellaneous drawings and plans, fas- 
tened to the walls in a fashion to confuse and daze visi- 
tors by its haphazard display, one saw in this case a 
pleasing collection of photographs of actually executed 
dwellings, each with its accompanying plan and an occa- 
sional detail to invite closer study. Each exhibit was 
uniform in size with uniform photographs, made on spe- 
cially selected paper and framed attractively in redwood 
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with buff mats. A collection of paintings of colorful 
interiors hanging at one end of the room cleverly demon- 
strated the art of decoration in the home. Here and 
there on the walls of the long exhibition room hung 
exquisite tapestries and silks, adding a delightful note of 
warm color to the scene, while a few fine antiques and 
some rare old pottery gave interesting variety to the 
exhibition. 

The several contributing Chapters had their own par- 
ticular grouping in the exhibition hall, which illustrated 
the individual type of architecture characteristic of spe- 
cial climatic conditions. Although no architect’s name or 
other information appeared on the photographs, a number 
was tucked into the corner of each frame to correspond 
with a number in the carefully prepared catalogue, mak- 
ing it easy for the visitor to ascertain the name and ad- 
dress of the architect and the approximate cost of the 
dwelling when desired. The necessity of restricting the 
number of contributions from each Chapter, in order to 
keep the whole exhibition within convenient limits, proved 
an asset, in that it produced from the various Chapters 
their best and most representative work. After a most 
successful three weeks in Los Angeles, with a larger 
attendance than at any previous architectural exhibition 
in that city, the frames were packed up and started on 
their travels. 


Handling this Exhibit was greatly simplified by a fore- 
sighted and carefully devised plan of action. Mimeo- 
graphed programs were sent to individuals and Chapters 
explaining in detail the whole operation and were illus- 
trated by photostats showing the standard form of the 
exhibit to be followed by all. At first this idea of stan- 
dardization was not popular, but after the exhibition was 
hung and later when letters of appreciation poured in 
from visitors and from those in other cities who handled 
the traveling exhibition, the merit of this uniform style 
of presentation was heartily approved. Specially con- 
structed crates took care of the packing of the frames 
and by careful attention to explicit shipping instructions 
and shipping dates the work of moving the exhibition 
from one city to another has been accomplished with 
remarkably little effort. Much stress should be placed 
on the importance of publicity, through the press and any 
other available medium, both prior to the hanging of the 
exhibit and during its presentation. 


Transporting a hundred framed subjects over many 
thousand miles might seem on first thought like a tre- 
mendous task, but thanks to the well laid plans of the 
committee in charge, the Traveling Exhibit of the Wes- 
tern Chapters has continued its journey in perfect condi- 
tion and has arrived without delay or confusion at nearly 
twenty cities from Denver to the Pacific Coast. The 
enthusiasm which has followed in its wake during this 
first year, and the fact that it has been idle for less than 
a month since February, has established the idea of an 
annual traveling exhibit as a permanent activity. 


Solved !! 


Mr. Winston Churchill recently addressed the students 
of the Architectural Association, and what he said is to 
me a conspicuous example of that sort of public help 
which architecture so sorely needs. We get so messed up 
with our own trivialities that we grow much to the IN 
and but little to the Out, except as someone pulls us. 
For instance, listen. to Mr. Churchill: “The whole char- 








acter of British Parliamentary institutions depends upon 
the fact that at present the House of Commons is oblong.” 

Isn’t that a smashing criticism of the kind you would 
almost never get from an architect? “Our House of 
Commons is flanked by lobbies on either side,” he went 
on, “and it has a gangway in the center, which constituted 
a considerable, but not an impassable abyss. On either 
side of it political opinion was ranged and grouped in 
more or less extreme and organized forms. ‘The party 
system, indeed, depended on the shape of the House of 
Commons,” Now we might suspect Mr. Churchill of 
some subtle political object, in saying these things, but on 
the other hand we would never suspect any architect of 
having given the slightest thought as to how the shape of 
a building might affect government. 

The only similar remark that I remember, by a politi- 
cian in this country, was that of Senator Newlands. 
Speaking to a friend on the Capitol steps, I heard him 
say: “You see that originally it was intended that the 
White House should be visible from this point (we were, 
of course, looking down Pennsylvania Avenue), so that 
the Legislative should ever be reminded of the Executive, 
and vice versa. But, some architect built the Treasury 
Building so that it stands right in the view between Capi- 
tol and White House, and with what disastrous results? 
The gaze of the occupants is tragically intercepted.” 

For myself, I feel that Mr. Churchill was a little car- 
ried away when he spoke with some fervor of the models 
of cottages he had recently seen, built “of a material 
which only a few weeks ago would have been- thought 
to be one of the most uncontemplated for use in building 
houses. These cottages were made of steel,—in factories, 
—stamped from sheets in exact form,—backed with tim- 
ber and boarding,—with a proper air space for weather. 
He was assured that they would in all respects conform 
to the requirements of the Ministry of Health, and that 
they would be constructed in large numbers and consid- 
erable rapidity at a price far below the cost of existing 
houses.” 

“Oh, to be in England, now that May is here.” What 
will the Englishman sing in about another decade, and 
what difference will the shape of the House of Commons 
make to Mr. Churchill’s mind? None whatever, I think. 
It will remain as it was, and is, and Gretna’s thousands 
of model brick houses will be scrapped to make way for 
the stamped steel,—yes, by Heavens! Mr. Churchill did 
call them cottages. 


But even this, it now appears, is not the end. The 
proposal to erect stamped steel homes, evidently Lord 
Weir’s, is capped by another even more ingenious sug- 
gestion, contained in the note which we append, recently 
clipped from the English press: 

Lord Weir’s scheme for erecting steel-frame houses is 
being challenged by a Rotherham ironfounder, who pro- 
poses to erect houses of cast-iron plates similar to those 
used in the construction of big tanks, covered with con- 
crete and plaster. 

He claims that the cost of his houses will be about 
half that of Lord Weir’s. It is said that coffins of cast- 


iron found in the vaults under St. James’s Church, Shef- 
field, showed no signs of decay after nearly a hundred 
years, and this is claimed as proof that the proposed 
houses would be durable. 
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The inventor declared that patterns could be standard- 
ized and duplicated at nominal cost, and that the scheme 
would not only solve the housing problem, but keep iron- 
foundries busy and provide work in kindred industries. 


From Our Book Shelf 
Brewing and Wood-Cutting 


“Before I proceed to give any directions about brew- 
ing, let me mention some of the inducements to do the 
thing.” So wrote good old William Cobbett, in his glo- 
rious disquisition known as Cottage Economy. His open- 
ing phrase is part and parcel of the vigorous prose of his 
day, a prose which has seldom been excelled, and which 
owed its vitality and sparkle to the undoubted warmth 
which lay behind it. Cobbett is called the noblest Eng- 
lish example of the agitator, and, parenthetically, before 
quitting the reference, let me commend his essay on brew- 
ing to the Friends of American Freedom! But I am re- 
minded of him by a certain vigorous fashion in the prose 
of Mr. Gordon Craig’ who now comes to tell us about 
wood-cutting and to give us some examples of the work 
of a man who dropped into the art, as one might say, 
from sensing certain of its possibilities in the trade of 
acting, stage-managing and play-producing. In such 
capacities he is known better than as a wood-cutter, al- 
though in the latter réle he is very well known to the 
collectors. 

But, before he proceeds to give any directions about 
wood-cutting, Mr. Craig explains the inducements it held 
out to him. My task, supposedly, is to explain what are 
the inducements for architects and draftsmen to sit down 
before a boxwood block with a chisel in their hand, and 
this is easily done by picking out a phrase from Mr. 
Craig’s text, “ * * * it is no use for you to learn 
to master the very few difficulties of wood-engraving, if 
you have nothing to say when you have mastered them 
* * * the main difficulty in wood-engraving is to 
know if you have anything to express, and to find out 
how long you can retain your original intention of expres- 
sion.” Which, being interpreted, might be taken to say 
this: If many architects ever attempted to cut their de- 
signs on wood-blocks, after the manner of wood-cutting, 
what a colossal lot of nonsense might disappear! Inci- 
dentally, there might be ample recompense in playing 
with the oldest reproductive process in graphics, and one 
might also discover new and unsuspected capacities in 
one’s self. 

There can be no nonsense in wood-cutting. You can- 
not be fussy, careless, tricky, or slovenly. And by tricky 
I mean that you cannot play tricks on yourself as you 
can with a pencil. The facile lead is an over-persuader. 
It has a facility, in a clever hand, of making one believe 
what one wants to believe, and only the sternest of moral- 
ists can escape its Circean sway. But the wood-block 
will only persuade you of one thing, and that is that if 
you have nothing to say you cannot get away with the 
fiction that you are saying something. Not even the will 
to believe will let the wood-block fool you. Not if you 


1Woodcuts and Some Words. By Gordon Craig. London, 1924. 
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have any eye for scale, mass, proportion, symmetry. Lack- 
ing these things and trying to cover up the lack by clever 
manipulation might cramp your judgment for a while, 
but in the end the wood-block would triumph. You never 
could resist its stark and staring truth. Either you have 
something to say or you haven’t. Either you have said 
something, or you have not. 

For its honorable place in art or history one need not 
be afraid, for it lacks neither the sanctity of age nor the 
nobility with which an art is invested by the names of 
those artists who have wooed it. It is as hallowed a 
thing as may be. The very greatest have loved the wood- 
block. With the advent of the chemical fashion of mak- 
ing line and half-tone plates, it fell into a certain decay, 
but not into obsolescence, for it is essentially the medium 
of the creator and not of the copyist. It has limitations, 
but it likewise has superb advantages. The feel of the 
burin as it ploughs is the feel of a new freedom. There 
lies the smooth surface. Nothing stands between you 
and the multiplicative reproduction of your thoughts, if 
you have any, except a not too difficult technical mastery. 
As a discoverer of truth, the wood-cut can hardly be 
excelled. 


Mr. Craig gives, along with explicit guidance, cross- 
sections of his own experience. They run, in almost every 
case, as though magnetically inspired, back to the theatre 
which is his love. But there are moments when he rises 
to the mastery of words,—when he evokes a memory of 
the hearty wholesomeness of Cobbett,—and certainly his 
tale of the dealer in second-hand wood-blocks is, as Mr. 
Dodgson says in the preface, one of the evidences that 
there are still men who can write in English prose. 

Draftsmanship is not to be despised, by any means. 
Indeed you begin your wood-cut by drawing the subject 
thereon. But the instant cutting begins a sort of third 
degree test is applied. If you essay an architectural com- 
position, for example, you will soon learn whether or no 
you are fooling yourself, for, in draftsmanship on paper, 
many may be deceived, even the drafter. 

As for Mr. Herbert Furst, who also loves woodcuts, 
one might dispute with him for a moment over his title.’ 
He means modern, one is sure, but he retraces so much 
history that one suspects him of being a little timid about 
not saying “Modern.” It is all to the good, however, 
and clearly and well done. I am not so much concerned 
over whether the earliest woodcut is Chinese, as is Law- 
rence Binyon (whom Mr. Furst quotes as authority), for 
the use of the wood block for stamping recurring pat- 
terns on textiles is undoubtedly much older than that, 
and the mere act of using paper, instead of a cotton fabric, 
does not exactly establish priority in woodcutting. Used 
as a purely pictorial attribute, in the. modern sense of 
pictorial, no doubt there are earlier Eastern woodcuts 
than the St. Christopher which was so long heralded 
as it. 

But Mr. Furst has a fine ripe optimism. He looks 
backward and sees what was, at the present to see what 
is, and confidently at the future because it will give us a 
human existence not subdivided, as at present (and thanks 
to the jargon of newspaperease), into every sort of “world” 
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from “labor” to “art.” Such a lot of cunning little worlds 
it is, each with its own smug complacency, each with its 
own right, titles, interests, and so on. They never get 
together to produce very much, and fall farther and 
farther apart as they retire into their little dungeons of 
pouting and sulking at—well, not being understood, I 
take it, for they go out and beg, borrow or steal some 
publicity, if they can (they have been known to hire and 
pay for it, though not often), and thus they imitate those 
who frankly go after the real stuff. 

I admire Mr. Furst’s optimism, and I wonder whether 
he is right. There are signs, and also there are not. 
Contemplating the havoc wrought by the competitive 
price system, and the division of labor, one might be 
excused for wondering whether the throw-back would 
be so easy. One thing is certain—if people generally are 
thrown back upon their own resources and are obliged, 
as they are beginning to be, to depend upon their own 
industrial effort for the getting of any decent thing, from 
a loaf of bread to a harp to play on, we shall be getting 
art galore—far more than all the “artists” of the world 
together could produce in a thousand years, even if they 
were coddled and appreciated and papped and suckled 
until they had enough of it. 

It’s Mr. Furst who sets these thoughts going, in the 
stimulating introduction to his book, and he keeps them 
going a good deal as I turn the leaves and note, for 
example, when the woodcut as an integral part of the 
composed page—for books were, in one day long ago, 
printed from blocks on which each page of text and illus- 
tration was cut—became a little isolated, perhaps largely 
by the discovery of movable type, and finally was displaced 
altogether by the camera and the chemist. And it is also 
certain that there is a deep rebellion today against the 
half-tone. It has grown stale, and yet it has been so 
terrifically capitalized in the publishing game, that only 
a few have dared even to think of getting rid of it. 

But turning the fascinating pages of The Modern 
W oodcut, I can only repeat: The woodcut is worthy of 
the most serious study by architects, for its successful 
execution demands a brilliant response to art’s imperative 
demand—“leave it out, leave it out, leave it out.” 


C. H. W. 


The Cathedrals of England! 


The wealth of the material in this volume may be ap- 
prehended by a glance at the chronological index: Iona, 
Canterbury, Gloucester, Durham, Norwich, Hereford, 
Ely, Peterborough, Lincoln, Litchfield, Salisbury, Wells, 
York, Exeter. This is not a handbook; “it tries to show 
the beautiful, both actual and relative.” It is a series 
of lectures on English gothic, and more. The brevity, 
succinctness and scholarly appeal address themselves 
without circumlocution to all men and in a most engag- 
ing way. And the volume is rich in very beautiful photo- 
graphs, small, clear, and ingeniously arranged. 

To this arrangement the author at once calls attention, 
admitting an initial difficulty for the reader until the 
scheme is understood. No apology is necessary, for the 
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first half-hour’s reading places the reader in command 
of this ingenious scheme of cross-reference and instantly 
the work assumes an intrinsic and unusual value all 
its own. 

An explanation of this scheme is perhaps an explana- 
tion of the book. We find six dozen or so splendid photo- 
graphs arranged as to groups, chronologically: general 
views, west fronts, east fronts, cloisters and so forth. 
Finally several well-drawn plans and schedules of com- 
parative dimensions of the great cathedrals of all the 
world. Turn back now and scan quickly through the 
text and you will find a strong feeling for comparisons 
and contrasts. It appears at once that the author is tell- 
ing about the buildings in human terms. His references 
naturally fly all about England and over to France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Portugal. It is not enough to describe; 
he says, “see for yourself.” There is a reference to 
“Fig. 58” and then, for comparison, to “Fig. 35.” And 
so, with a finger in each page, you read from a third and, 
reading, gain an intelligent idea of the qualities and 
values of the reality. In this judicious use of illustration 
there are two manifest advantages: the economic, for 
the alternative would be a great tome with constant and 
tiresome repetition of photographs reproduced together 
on a large page to open with the text; and the educational 
advantage by which the reader is made to do something 
for himself. 

This means that the hand and the eye must coordinate. 
We all remember the detective story of intricate and ab- 
sorbing plot where we follow the sleuth through shrewd 
deductions and thrilling adventures toward a final un- 
ravelling of the mystery, and then, just before the dé- 
nouement, finding that we have lost a thread here and 
explanation there, we are forced to turn back to other 
pages for a time, place, or action which will make the 
whole story consistent and real. With hair and collar 
tousled and fingers in seven pages we feel the thrill of 
being in at the finish! 

Does the mystery novelist at each chapter print for us 
a complete synopsis of all which has gone before, and 
which will come after? Or do we do something our- 
selves? And, doing, find that the thing has come alive. 
To be in at the finish of a great idea, to feel the thrill 
of a great epoch of art; these are things which make 
books worth while. Great human art and great human 
architecture are educational and never can be dry or 
tiresome. 

This, at least, is the feeling of the reviewer as to this 
volume. The human quality of the text is absorbing. 
An academic outline of the three great centuries of Eng- 
lish gothic is amplified by an intense kind of observation 
in text and picture. We find that the essential char- 
acteristics in England were length of plan, apparent width, 
lowness, and variety in plan forms. True, the author 
is a sentimental Briton with heart as well as head. Hence 
he is not too academic. He cites such qualities as spa- 
ciousness, stateliness, poise, dignity, richness, virility, sim- 
plicity, majesty. He says that we of the present cannot 
be entirely just in our estimate of other ages because of 
difference in social, political, and financial conditions. 
There remains for us, “deduction from inert remains and 
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scant written records.” We are free to look at the 
buildings as they exist without being able to “read the 
story held in the carven stone.” The quality common 
to all is one of “peacefulness,” as brought about by the 
churchly and bucolic surroundings. He observes shrewd- 
ly that this unity of effect depends in part upon the 
neighborly location of these great cathedrals, “at relative- 
ly short distances the one from the other.” 

The reader must expect a quality of sublimation in the 
style and must look with the seeing eye for innate and 
predominant essentials in the photographs. Here we 
weigh, and appraise human values. The French cathe- 
drals are approached by a high flight of steps and are 
held to be grand and imposing as compared with the low 
English west doors which are simple and inviting. Many 
of the cathedrals are epitomized,—as in the author’s 
thoughts on Winchester—which, he says, has no emphasis 
and “seems to be waiting for something to happen.” Can- 
terbury touches his heart so closely that he cannot dis- 
pose of it in complete fashion and leaves us yearning to 
see it for ourselves. 

There is scholarship here and fine and easy expression. 
Moreover there is a critical thoughtfulness, firm but 
amiable. 


D. H. 6. 


New Members Elected 


Junior Members 


Thurlow Merrill Prentice, Hartford, Conn.; Arthur 
Banta Galion, Urbana, iil.; Carl Emil Paulsen, Atchison, 
Claude Raymond Butcher, Solomon, Kans.; Columbus E. 
Lord, Arlington, William Edward Delehanty, South- 
bridge, Mass.; Carl H. Schwenkmeyer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Roy Ruhnka, Philadelphia, Anthony Thormin, 
Pittsburgh, Penna.; George Marsh Scudder, Sioux Falls, 
8. D. 


News Notes 


Ju ian Crarence Levi, Chairman of the LeBrun Schol- 
arship Committee, announces that the competition pro- 
gram will be issued about 1 January, 1925. It is open 
to any architect or architectural draughtsman, a citizen 
and resident of the United States, between 23 and 30 
years of age, who has, for at least three years, been either 
engaged in active practice, or employed as an architectural 
draughtsman, not the beneficiary of any other traveling 
scholarship. The stipend of $1,400 must be used in a 6 
months’ trip to Europe. Competitors must be nominated 
by a member of the Institute on blanks obtainable from 
the Committee, Room 610, 19 West 44 St., New York 
City. Nominations must be received before 1 January, 


1925. 


Emit Wiii1amM K.uze has removed from Evansville, 
Ind., to 214 S. Winebiddle Ave., S. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ArtHur G. Taret has moved into his new studio 
building at 140 S. Third St., Louisville, Ky. 

















ATRIOTIC Hall, 

a Hall of Victory for 

the County of Los 
Angeles, is known as “Job 
Seven” of the Allied Ar- 
chitects Association of 
Los Angeles. It is a me- 
morial, a practical ex- 
pression of appreciation 
by the County to the he- 
roes of all wars, and its 
purpose is to supply them 
with club rooms, banquet 
and assembly halls, an au- 
ditorium, trophy rooms, 
a library and complete quarters for the various organ- 
izations. Its facade indicates its use as a club and 
expresses its memorial character. 


Good judgment and perseverence have character- 
ized the action of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County in dealing with this problem. So many war 
memorials erected throughout the country have no 
lasting value because of their lack of utility. Here we 
find a true public benefit, a building which meets the 
needs of all veterans and fulfils a want of the com- 
munity. Codperation between the various military 
organizations, the Departments of the County and the 
Association has been essential. In its relations with 
the public the prestige and influence of the Association 
stand out as an all-important factor for successful 
dealing with clients. Confidence in the ideals of the 
Association, the integrity of its members and the exact- 
ness of its operations are reflected throughout its trans- 
actions. By mere force of numbers it commands re- 
spect and consideration. Its procedure, its carefully 
kept records and its foresighted policies appeal to wise 
municipal authorities. So it is possible for the Asso- 
ciation to meet large public organizations on a common 
ground and confidently fight for the high principles of 
the profession; and, with this assurance, the meetings 
of members and directors frequently include, as invited 
guests, representatives of the County, City and Civic 
Associations, who discuss in “Open Forum” the devel- 
opment of the various projects. An important result 
in this continual contact is that the work of the Asso- 
ciation grows by process of evolution instead of by 
convulsive action. 

Patriotic Hall, now under construction, sprang from 
the discussions and decisions of many such conferences, 
so that the program was well defined when sent out to 
the members with the usual request for their codpera- 
tion in the form of sketches and written ideas. The 
exhibition of esquisses submitted and hung at the first 
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members’ meeting called for this purpose, showed a 
most interesting variation in type of architecture and 
conception of the problem in so far as the facade was 
concerned. The scope of design ran from a replica of 
the Harvard Club of New York to a Triumphant 
Arch of Rome, and the discussion which followed 
brought out the necessity for decision between three 
types: a memorial, a club, or a combination of the 
two. The answer to the question became character- 
istically a matter of development guided by action 
taken at subsequent members’ meetings. When the 
problem was turned over to the committee charged 
with this project, “the Jury of Design for Patriotic 
Hall,” it was sufficiently precised to afford tangible 
material for a successful solution. 


The selection of the personnel of this Jury was based 
on a careful survey of the qualifications and personali- 
ties of the members. Perhaps an ideal Jury might in- 
clude one member with the qualifications of leadership, 
one member with conservative ideas of design, one 
member of radical tendencies, and others chosen on 
account of ability and interest actually demonstrated 
in the progress of the sketches. Within certain limits, 
the combination of strong personalities and marked 
individual tendencies has proved constructive rather 
than destructive; sparks of dissension often have re- 
sulted in a greater brilliancy of design. 


In delegating to the Jury of Design the development 
of drawings for this Patriotic Hall, the Board of 
Directors of the Association issued written instructions 
to the Chairman and members which included in 
addition to technical information the following para- 
graphs: 

“You have been elected by the Board of Directors as a 
member of the Jury on Design for the above work; the 
duties and responsibilities of this Jury on Design will be 
as follows, to wit: 

“That while it is inevitable that the major duties of the 
jury work shall fall upon the Chairman and while it is 
necessary that the design shall have the individuality of the 
Chairman behind it, nevertheless it is the duty of the other 
jurors, according to Association procedure, to freely and 
fearlessly criticize the development of the design, to offer 
every suggestion possible within their power, and reach, if 
possible, a unanimous conclusion on all matters of design, 
so that when your completed design is presented to the 
Board for its approval you will be unanimous that the 
presentation represents the best architectural solution of 
the problem that you as a jury can attain. 

“To aid your Chairman in every way possible by frank 
criticism and discussion of all matters of design included 
under your scope of our work on this Hall of Victory, to 
the end that you may develop for this Association the 
highest architectural merit in the design you are set to 
develop. 

“The members of this Jury will receive such compensa- 
tion for their services as the Board can allow therefor out 
of the budget for this project.” 
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The Jury worked rapidly and faithfully. Its Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman, whose sketches had success- 
fully come through the criticisms and judgment of 
members, were diametrically opposite in temperament 
—one conservative, the other aggressive. The other 
members of the Jury were enthusiastic and painstaking 


in their work, so in this, as in other service of the Asso- 
ciation, the marked ability and special talents of its 
seventy members have found an opportunity for use- 
fulness. In designing, engineering, construction, tech- 
nique, and in educational work, each member has a 
chance to do his part to advance the art of architecture. 





Current Activities 
Propucers’ REsEARCH CoUNCIL 


The semi-annual meeting of the Producers’ Research 
Council will be held Monday, 24 November, at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. Among the reports to be 
given will be the final report of the Executive Commit- 
tee in connection with the exhibits by individual members 
in The Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition to be 
held in conjunction with the Annual Meeting of the 
Institute in New York City, April, 1925. 

The meetings of the Producers’ Research Council are 
open to all members of the Institute and it is hoped that 
a number of architects in the CLEVELAND CHAPTER will 
attend the meeting that some good ideas may be worked 
out to make the Council of more benefit to the Institute. 


Obituary 


Willis Polk 
Died at San Francisco, Calif., 11 September, 1924 


Willis Polk was truly a part of the life of San Fran- 
cisco, reflecting in his character and work that subtle 
flavor which differentiates San Francisco from the rest 
of the world, and the city, in turn, owes not a little of 
its character to his artistic vision. The problems of its 
citizens gave to Willis Polk the opportunities on which 
his talent grew. The spirit of the city was congenial to 
him, for he had those same adventurous leanings which 
inspired the pioneers. ‘That the conditions for the full 
flowering of architectural talent have been rather arid 
in San Francisco is perhaps true, but the vigorous quality 
of his art overcame many exasperating obstacles. 

His character was clearly marked with the qualities 
which go with artistic accomplishment. He was fear- 
less, mentally and physically, and possessed of a fighting 
spirit which delighted in defending his artistic convic- 
tions and what he deemed the truth with all the sharp 
weapons of his quick wit and withering satire. Timidity 
was not in his make-up and difficulties did not daunt 
him when he was trying to express an architectural idea. 
His was an intuitive mentality and his judgments were 
swift and positive. His mind, always alert, assimilated 
artistic knowledge with surprising ease and rapidity. In 
the drafting room, he grasped situations quickly and 
was always ready with ingenious and practical solu- 
tions. 

His love of action and his craving to be in the midst 
of the life of the city led him to an intense interest in 
the development of the city, which revealed his breadth 
of vision, and his temperamental tendencies to aim at 
monumental and classic ideals. 
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Love of life in all its phases, intense love of art in its 
various shapes, power to reflect these emotions in tangible 
form, these were the characteristics of Willis Polk. 

His presence was distinguished and magnetic, his ap- 
pearance finely drawn and aristocratic. Generous to a 
fault and quixotic in temperament, he often acted to his 
own disadvantage. But to the ideals of the beautiful, the 
sincere, and la Grande Architecture, he was ever faith- 
ful and never spared his untiring energy and esthetic 
gifts to advance those ideals. 

His numberless friends are bowed in grief. San Fran- 
cisco has lost one of her most distinguished and brilliant 
sons. Art has lost a rarely-gifted devotee. 

ArtHur Brown, Jr. 


George A. Frederick, F. A. I. A. 


Elected to Associate Membership in 1871 
Elected to Fellowship in 1877 
Died at Baltimore, 17 August, 1924 


George A. Frederick, for two generations one of the 
leaders of his profession in Maryland, and designer of 
the present Baltimore City Hall at the age of twenty- 
one, was one of the founders of the Baltimore Chapter 
in 1868. He served many times as director until his re- 
tirement from active professional employment in 1903. 
He had been in ill health for years. A year ago he 
broke a hip in a fall and since then had been confined 
to bed. 

Mr. Frederick designed many other buildings, which 
became landmarks of the older Baltimore. Much of his 
handiwork was destroyed by the fire of 1904. He was 
intrusted by the State with the restoration of the old 
State House at Annapolis. 

Born in Baltimore, 16 December, 1842, the son of 
John M. and Margaret Frederick, Mr. Frederick, at 
sixteen, entered the office of Lind & Murdoch, leading 
architects of the day. Before he was twenty-one, he 
set up his own practice and won the competition for the 
design for the City Hall. He supervised construction 
until the building was completed. It was one of the 
first “fireproof” structures in America. 

Among other structures designed by Mr. Frederick 
were the Maryland House of Correction, St. James’ 
Catholic Church, St. Pius’ Catholic Church, virtually 
all of the structures in Druid Hill, Patterson, Federal 
Hill and Riverside Parks; the Poe monument, the Wells 
and McComas monument, the old Abell building at Eutaw 
and Baltimore streets, the old Rennert Hotel on the site 
of the present Postoffice; the mansion now the Baltimore 
Club, St. Joseph’s Hospital, the Marine Hospital, the 
old Baltimore City College and the Quaker Meeting 
House at Eutaw and Monument streets. 





Structural Service Department 
LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Abstracts 


Code of Lighting School Buildings (31f16). (American 
Standard approved 16 June, 1924, by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. Prepared under the joint 
sponsorship of the American Institute of Architects and the 
Illuminating Engineering Society). This code is intended 
to serve not only as a guide for legislators, state and munic- 
ipal departments of construction and other regulating bodies 
interested in the formulation of rules and regulations for the 
daylighting and artificial lighting of school buildings, but 
also as a guide to architects in planning the lighting of 
school buildings, and to school superintendents and other 
school authorities in bettering lighting conditions. 

. The code is divided into three parts: (1) Rules; (2) Why 
the fulfillment of the rules is important; (3) How to comply 
with the rules. 

The code was prepared by a Sectional Committee consist- 
ing of the following organizations identified with the school 
lighting problem in one or another of its phases: American 
Gas Association; American Institute of Architects; Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers; American Medical 
Association; American Public Health Association; American 
School Hygiene Association; American Society of Safety 
Engineers; Eye Sight Conservation Council of America; 
Illuminating Engineering Society; National Association of 
Public School Business Officials; National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters; National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness; National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction; National Education Association; National 
Electric Light Association; National Safety Council; United 
States Bureau of Education; United States Bureau of Stan- 
dards; United States Public Health Service; Women’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department of Labor. 

This Sectional Committee was organized by the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects under the rules of procedure of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. 

Although the rules and recommendations of the Code are 
based upon what is considered the best practice of the 
present time it is probable that in the future modifications 
may become desirable as the art develops and as experience 
is gained in the application of the Code. 

Constructive criticism, suggestions and inquiries relative 
to the Code of Lighting School Buildings will be welcomed 
and should be addressed to the Sectional Committee on 
School Lighting Code, American Engineering Standards 
Committee, 19 West 39th Street, New York City. 


U. S. Government Specification for Coal-Tar Satu- 
rated Rag Felt for Roofing and Waterproofing (1222). 
(Circular of the Bureau of Standards No. 156. Federal 
Specifications Board, Specification No. 81.) This specifica- 
tion was prepared by the technical committee on bituminous 
roofing and waterproofing materials of the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board. In its preparation careful consideration was 
given to suggestions received from the producers of roofing 
and waterproofing materials, roofing and waterproofing con- 
tractors, and large users of these materials. 

The specification covers cotton-rag roofing felt impreg- 
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nated with coal-tar saturating compounds. This felt is in- 
tended for use with Coal-Tar Pitch for Roofing (Federal 
Specifications Board Specification No. 80, Bureau of Stan- 
dards Circular No. 000) in the construction of 3-, 4- and 
5-ply coal-tar, built-up roofing surfaced with mineral mat- 
ter, and with Coal-Tar Pitch for Waterproofing and Damp- 
proofing (Federal Specifications Board Specification No. 83, 
Bureau of Standards Circular No. 000) in the construction 
of membrane waterproofing. 

The requirements of the saturated felt are given as well 
as methods for the sampling and testing of deliveries. The 
requirements are as follows: 

(a) Appearance—The material shall be free from visi- 
ble external defects and shall be uniform throughout. When 
unrolled at temperatures between 50 and 90 degrees F. it 
shall not stick to such an extent as to cause tearing. 

(b) Width—32 or 36 inches + one-fourth inch. 

(c) Gross Weight of Roll—S0 to 80 pounds. 

(d) Weight of Wrapping, Packing, etc., per Roll—Maxi- 
mum, one-half pound. 

(e) Weight per 100 Square Feet, Exclusive of Packing, 
etc-—14 pounds * 1 pound. 

(f) Pliability at 77 degrees F—The material shall not 
crack on bending flat through an arc of 180 degrees over 
a one-sixteenth-inch mandrel. 

(g) Average Breaking Strength—With fiber grain, 30 
pounds; across fiber grain, 15 pounds. 

(h) Thickness of Desaturated Felt—Minimum, 0.025 inch. 

(i) Ash of Desaturated Felt—Maximum, 8 per cent. 

(j) Packing and Labeling—The felt shall be properly 
wrapped and labeled with the manufacturer’s name, brand, 
grade, weight, area of roll, and type of saturant. 


U. S. Government Specifications for Asphalt-Saturated 


Rag Felt for Roofing and Waterproofing (12a21). 
cular of the Bureau of Standards, No. 161. Federal Specifi- 
cations Board Specification No. 86.) This specification was 
prepared by the technical committee on bituminous roofing 
and waterproofing materials of the Federal Specifications 
Board. In its preparation careful consideration was given 
to the suggestions received from the producers of roofing 
and waterproofing materials, roofing and waterproofing con- 
tractors, and large users of these materials. 

The specification covers cotton-rag roofing felt impreg- 
nated with asphaltic-saturating compounds. This felt is 
intended for use with asphalt for mineral-surfaced roofing 
(Federal Specifications Board Specification No. 84, Bureau 
of Standards Circular No. 000) in the construction of asphalt 
built up roofing and with Asphalt for Waterproofing and 
Damp-proofing (Federal Specifications Board Specification 
No. 83, Bureau of Standards Circular No. 160) in the con- 
struction of membrane waterproofing. 

The requirements of the saturated felt are given as well 
as methods for the sampling and testing of deliveries. The 
general requirements are: 

(a) Appearance—The material shall be free from visi- 
ble external defects and shall be uniform throughout. When 
unrolled at temperatures between 50 and 90 degrees F. it 
shall not stick to such an extent as to cause tearing. 

(b) Width—32 or 36 inches + one-fourth inch. 
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(c) Gross Weight of Roll—SO to 80 pounds. 

(d) Weight of Wrappings, Packing, etc., per Roll— 
Maximum, one-half pound. 

(e) Weight per 100 Square Feet, Exclusive of Packing, 
etc.—14 pounds + one pound. 

(f) Pliability at 77 degrees F—The material shall not 
crack on bending flat through an arc of 180 degrees over 
a one-sixteenth-inch mandrel. 

(g) Average Breaking Strength—With fiber grain, 30 
pounds; across fiber grain, 15 pounds. 

(h) Loss on Heating at 221 degrees F. for Five Hours 
—Maximum, 4 per cent. 

(i) Weight per 100 Square Feet of Moisture-Free De- 
saturated Felt—Minimum, 5.2 pounds. 

(j) Weight per 100 Square Feet of Saturant—Minimum, 
1.4 times the weight of the moisture-free felt per 100 Square 
Feet. 

(k) Weight per 100 Square Feet of Comminuted Surfac- 
ing—Maximum, one pound. 

(1) Ash of Desaturated Felt—Maximum, 8 per cent. 

(m) Packing and Labeling—The felt shall be properly 
wrapped and labeled with the manufacturer’s name, brand, 
grade, weight, area of roll and type of saturant. 


Safety Code for Laundries (35d). The American En- 
gineering Standards Committee has approved a Tentative 
American Safety Code for Laundries. The code, which was 
formulated by a sectional committee under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Association of Government Labor Officials, 
the Laundryowners National Association and the National 
. Association of Mutual Casualty Companies, is being pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Labor. 

The first part of the code provides for the guarding of 
machinery at the point of operation, and includes machines 
for washing, starching and drying, finishing, and miscellane- 
ous machines and equipment. The second part consists of 
operating rules, and includes mechanical arrangements in 
operation and general rules. The third part deals with the 
guarding of machines other than those at the point of opera- 
tion. The fourth part consists of a discussion and explana- 
tion of the rules. 

The sectional committee which formulated the code con- 
tains twenty members, representing thirteen national organ- 
izations. These included manufacturers of machinery, em- 
ployers, employees (through the U. S. Department of Labor), 
State regulatory officials and insurance organizations. 


Emissivity of Paints (25c). (Technologic Paper of the 
Bureau of Standards No. 254. By W. W. Coblentz and C. 
W. Hughes. 16 Pages. Size, 7” x 10”.) This paper de- 
scribes experiments conducted in quest of a means for de- 
creasing or increasing the rate of thermal radiation from 
heated surfaces. 

Data are given on the emissivity (rate of emission of 
heat) of sheet iron, cotton duck, roofing material, etc., cov- 
ered with metallic and non-metallic paints. Metallic paints, 
such as aluminum and bronze paints, contain flakes of metal. 
Non-metallic paints, such as white lead, zinc oxide, 
chromium oxide, enamels, etc., do not contain flakes of metal. 

The process of heat transfer by conduction through a solid 
medium—for example, the walls of a steam radiator—is a 
molecular vibration. At the surface, part of this heat is 


transferred by thermal conduction to the surrounding air, 
which thus becomes heated, and, by convection, is distributed 
throughout the room. Part of this heat, which is conducted 
through the metal in the form of molecular vibration, is 
transferred into an ethereal vibration at the surface, and is 
transmitted as thermal radiation or “radiant heat.” 
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As a general principle clean, bright surfaces of all metals 
and paints of metal flakes, decrease the intensity of thermal 
radiation (are poor radiators—that is, have low emissivity), 
while the non-metals, or paints of non-metals (oxides, oxi- 
dized metal surfaces, etc.), facilitate or increase the rate of 
heat radiation—that is, have high emissivity. 

At the relatively low temperatures which obtain in roofs, 
awnings, and steam radiators (30 degres to 100 degrees C.), 
heat radiation is of invisible long wave lengths, and hence 
the color of the paint is no indication of its emissive prop- 
erties. White lead paint, for example, has as high an emis- 
sivity as lamp black paint. 

Emissivity of Aluminum Coated Roofing Materia's. In 
cases where the under side of a metal roof is bright and 
free from oxide—as, for example, sheet metal covered with 
zinc or tin—no gain is to be expected in shielding the in- 
terior of the structure from heat radiation by applying a 
coat of aluminum paint to the under side of the roof. In 
this case the greatest reduction of heating of the interior 
will be obtained by covering the outside with white paint or 
asbestos. 

A cypress shingle one-half inch in thickness, having a 
coating of aluminum paint on the under side, emitted only 
43 per cent as much heat (from the under side) as an up- 
coated shingle of the same thickness. Similar tes:s on a 
one-inch cypress board showed practically no difference in 
emissivity. Evidently in thick coverings of wood the ques- 
tion of painting is unimportant, owing to the poor con- 
ductivity of wood. 

Thin sheet iron covered on both sides with impregnated 
asbestos if painted with aluminum paint on the under side 
transmits only about one-half as much heat as the unpainted 
material. The same material painted both sides with alumi- 
num paint was not so efficient. Painting the outside surface 
only materially increased the amount of heat transmitted 
to the interior. 

Means for Increasing the Heat Dissipation of Radiators. 
From the viewpoint of obtaining the maximum amount of 
heat from a radiator of a given size aluminum or bronze 
paints are the most inefficient materials that can be applied. 
Since, however, the ordinary steam radiator is so constructed 
that the room is heated more by thermal conduction and con- 
vection of the air which circulates over and between the sec- 
tions of the radiator than by radiation} the heat loss due to 
the use of aluminum and bronze paint is not so great as is 
sometimes claimed. 

The form and design of a radiator has an important bear- 
ing on the relative amount of heat transmitted to the room 
by convection and by radiation, and consequently materially 
affects the amount of heat loss due to the use of aluminum 
and bronze paints. For example, with a wall coil or single- 
tube radiator about half of the heat is given off by convec- 
tion and half by radiation. The use of aluminum or bronze 
paint reduces the radiant efficiency by about 50 per cent, 
though loss in efficiency is only about 25 per cent. On the 
other hand, a four-column radiator gives off about 75 per 
cent of its heat by convection and about 25 per cent by 
radiation, and the total loss in efficiency due to the use of 
aluminum or bronze paint is from 10 to 15 per cent. The in- 
crease in efficiency, in ordinary heating practice, due to the 
use of such non-metallic paints as white lead, zinc and 
chromium oxide, and enamels varies from 10 to 25 per cent, 
according to the type of radiator used. 

Owing to the fact that aluminum paint, which has a high 
thermal conductivity, becomes simply part of the metal wall 
of the radiator, it is unnecessary to remove the old coat of 
aluminum paint before applying the non-metallic paint. 
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